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Educational Theories and Principles of 
Cardinal Jacopo Sadoleto, Part I" 


Rev. Francis P. Cassipy 


The Department of Education, The Catholic University of 
America 


Fae little attention has been paid by historians of education 
to the important contribution of Cardinal Jacopo Sadoleto 
to Renaissance education in the sixteenth century. Sadoleto 
is a familiar name to students of early modern European history 
because of the major role he played in the Catholic Reaction 
to the Religious Revolt of Luther and his contemporaries. But 
not only was Sadoleto a leading churchman; he was also a dis- 
tinguished scholar and educator. 

The sixteenth century like the preceding one is remarkable 
for the number and variety of its educational treatises. Erasmus 
and Vives in Northern Europe and Budé, Sadoleto, and Antonio 
in Southern Europe set forth in their pedagogical writings for 
the benefit of students in the Late Renaissance the value of a 
liberal education. All are agreed that the intellectual and aes- 
thetic foundations of education must be laid in the study of 
classic literature and that a virtuous character is the only basis 
_ on which to build the humanistic training. 

Sadoleto was not merely an educational theorist; he was a 
practical schoolman as well. As a bishop, he was charged with 
the responsibility of directing the education of children under 
his charge. He took a personal interest in the schools within 
his jurisdiction. It was quite natural that his educational experi- 
ence should have found expression in a pedagogical treatise 
entitled De liberis recte institwendis liber. 

It is the purpose of this investigation to examine this treatise 
with a view to analyzing its contents so as to make known to 
the student of education its chief educational theories and prin- 
ciples, and their value in the light of educational history. 


* This investigation consists of four . The three remaining parts 
will be published in subsequent issues of the Review. 
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Jacopo SapoLETO aND His Warirines 


Jacopo Sadoleto, papal secretary, bishop of Carpentras in 
southern Franeé, cardinal, was, a distinguished | ch 
and humanist educator, Born at Modena, July 12, 1477, he 

was reared in the-best’ Christian tradition by his hes; ‘@ man 
of sterling character and a jurist of eminent reputation. His 
early literary training was received at Ferrara where he became 
proficient in Latin and’Gréek literatures. Among his classmates 
was Pietro Bembo with whom’ he formed a warm friendship 
which lasted throughout the lives of the two humanists.’ 
~ Jacopo’ s father, had hoped that his son would follow in is 
footsteps and take up the study of law, but young Sadoleto’s 
inclination was to letters and philosophy, Cicero and Aristotle 
were his chief studies though he soon took Plato as a model in 
preference to Aristotle. His choice of the clerical state led him 
to decide to go to Rome where he continued his studies and was 
ordained priest. Here his brilliant mental attainments and 
attractive traits of character won for him the admiration of 
persons of distinction and power. 

When Leo X, a. liberal patron of the arts. and sciences, was 
elected Pope in 1513, Sadoleto was appointed along with Bembo 
@ papal secretary. This office which was a position of distinction 
in the Age of the Renaissance afforded Sadoleto, no less than 
his friend, opportunity for exhibiting elegant Latinity and pro- 


* Valuable sources for the life of Cardinal Sadoleto are A. Florebelli, De 
vita Jacobi Sadoleti published in P. Charpenne, T'raite d’education-du 
— pores, 1855; A. Ciacconius, Vitae et res gestae Pontificum 

Romanorum et 8 Cardinalium, Rome, 1630; L. D’Attichy, Flores his- 
toriae B. E. Cardinalium, Paris, 1660; A, Baillet, Jugement 
des savants sur les principaux ouvrages des auteurs, Paris, 1722-30; L. Dupin, 
Nouvelle bibliotheque des auteurs ecclesiastiques, Paris, 1693-1715; G. Tira- 
boschi, Storia della letteratura italiana, tom. VII, pars. 1-2, Modena, 1791; 
J. A. de Thou, Historia sui temporis, Paris, 1606-09; G. Ribier, Lettres et 
memoires d’Etat, Paris, 1666; and Sadoleti vita, vol. I of Jacobi Sadoleti 
opera quae extant omnia, Verona, 1787. L. Pastor, Geschichte der Papete, 
IV-V, is excellent for an appreciation of the activity and influence of 
Sadoleto in. the Counter Reformation. 

*Commentarius Antoni Florebelli de vita Jacobi Sadoleti, published in 
P. Charpenne, Traite d’education du Cardinal Sadolet (Paris: Henri Pilon, 
Libraire-Editeur, 1855), p. 21. 

Pietro Bembo (1470-1547), Born at Venice. Studied at Florence, Venice, 
Messina, Padua, and Ferrara. His letters were masterpieces of elegant dic- 
tion. In his Latin writings it was his aim to imitate as closely as possible 
cisms, and letters. He was made Cardinal by. Pope Paul, Til im 
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found erudition.* Four years later when, the bishopric, of Car-. 
pentras, near Avignon, fell vacant. Sadoleto was appointed bishop 
of that see. During the lifetime of Leo he was obliged to absent. 
himself from his diocese, detained by his,duties in Rome. - 
- With the accession of Adrian returned te’ 
his diocese, but he ‘was ‘to remain, there Jong... He was. 
recalled to Rome by Clement VII who regarded him as.a friend 
and counsellor..; It’ appears, however, that Clement was not. 
always: disposed to accept his advice. ‘Sadoleto: had advised. 
him:-against war with Charles. V and urged! him to. agree, to. 
whatever terms of peace would be offered. Hig counsel was) 
not followed and the result was the city of Rome was taken and 
sacked not many. days after he had left. forCarpentras where’ 
he: happily ruled his diocese for the next. nine years, and devoted. 
his leisure time to the pursuit of letters and philosophy... «)! 
_ During the reign of Paul III, who succeeded Clement. VII. in: 
1534, Sadoleto was called back to Rome and appointed ‘a member 


differed Badoleto. was & 
pH 2D as well as a man of gently The life of Bembo previous man 
‘erment was an but edifying. His’ conduct had been 
more pagan than Christian. Bembo been called ‘the dictator of Italian 
letters. Sadoleto in his elegant and polished style of writing is easily his 
equal. In this respect Arsilli in his work-on the poets of Rome gives first 
honor-to Sadoleto.and to Bembo second place. Sadoleto’s latinity like that. 
af Bembo had very definitely a Ciceronian flavor, but his composition was 
e orm of pa riefg an uments. e language 
re cero.now took the place of, the mediocre Tate in which they had been 
usually written. The humanistic studies had made the courts and munici- 
hie loss was that of his the removed 
to France. previous to the the. city, Due to.an epidemie, that 
broke, out on, the ship that carried, the books, the ship was not allowed to i 
enter the French port. e the passengers the books were, distributed in : 
various pn so that which contained valuable Greek 
SS was never recovered. Cf, A. iraboschi, Stona letteratura 4 
(Modena: Presso la Ti wa, 1791), VII, 1+2, 235. 
oleto wrote him on this 


win back the Ing lapsed members of the Church and loved that Protestants: 
should be dealt with in a friendly and kindly manner. He edmi that the 
arguments he used to, convince them. of their; errors, 


consoling him over the loss of his books and branding the perpetrators of ee 
this infamous outrage as ruffians. Sadoleto was. intensely interested in a = 
classical library -and had co-operated in the preparation. of a new edition ee 
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others* chosen for their eminence and variety of experience 
among whom was Cardinal Reginald Pole, who like Sadoleto, 
had a sincere interest in matters educational. From churchmen 
like Sadoleto and Pole naturally came the proposals for reform 
in the schools and of education generally. The recommendations 
of this commission were presented to the Pope under the title, 
Consilium delectorum cardinalium et aliorum prelatorum de 
emendanda ecclesia, one of the most remarkable documents of 
the Catholic Counter Reformation." The report of this com- 
mittee became the basis of many of the reforms of the Ecumenical 
Council of Trent. 

Meanwhile Sadoleto, because of his remarkable qualities of 
heart and mind and his distinguished services to the Church, 
received the cardinal’s hat. He would gladly have returned to 
his diocese, but he was prevailed upon to accept the honor of 
this great office and remain in Rome. Paul III whose confidence 
he enjoyed valued his advice highly. He wished to have him 
near him using his qualities of statesmanship in the best interests 
of peace and reform. He attended the Pope on diplomatic 
missions and was instrumental in effecting a truce between the 
great Catholic monarchs, Emperor Charles V of the German 
states and Francis I of France. 

This brief sketch of the life of Cardinal Jacopo Sadoleto has 
outlined his career as a churchman, humanist, and diplomatist. 
A man of blameless life, his noble character gained the favor of 
all who had known him. He is described as the most learned 
and respected member of the Sacred College? The Cardinal 


vigorous than the cause demanded but he felt that in the exposition of 
truth a gentle Christian spirit has more effect than thundering denunciation. 
Noisy onslaughts he felt should be left to Luther. Because of this kindly 
attitude he was accused of being too conciliatory toward the Protestants. 
The Protestants regarded him as a friend and were always quite willing 
to treat with him. Cf. A. Florebelli, op. cit., pp. 49 ff. 

*Contarini, Caraffa, later Paul IV, rigoso, Aleandro, Ghiberti, Cortese 
and Badia were also appointed on the commission. Moet of them ’ belonged 
to an organization known as the Oratory of Divine Love. The members of 
this society _F themselves to work and to pray for the purification 
of the Church ey — deeply interested in classical literatures and 
sought to incorporate Renaissance culture into the system of Christian 
thought. Cambridge Modern History (New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1904), II, 379, 640. 

"Cf. Henry 8. Lucas, The enintatee and the Reformation (New York: 
& 1934), p 

Woodward, Rieudies in Education during 4 Age of the 
Rendhtotiet (Cambridge : "The University Press, 1924), p. 
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died at Rome on October 18, 1547, and was buried without pomp 
as he had wished in the church of St. Peter in Chains. 


Writincs or Jacopo SADoLETo 


The literary productions of Cardinal Sadoleto are many and 
varied.® His letters, Latin and Italian, form the bulk of his 
works.*® His Latin letters are remarkable for their academic 
grace and Ciceronian Latinity. Among his works are De laudibus 
philosophiae, Philosophicae consolationes, Commentarius in epis- 
tolam ad Romanos," De aedificatione Ecclesiae Catholicae, and 
many other writings including commentaries on the psalms, 
homilies, orations, and poems. The publication of his Latin 
poem on the Laocoon, extolling the beauty of the Laocoon group 
discovered in 1506, brought him to the notice of the learned. It 
drew very warm praise from Bembo who claimed that to have 
read the poem was to fiave seen the statue, and from the Pope 
a present of a manuscript of Plato.’ 

Sadoleto is the author of a notable educational treatise: De 
liberis recte instituendis liber.* The fact that this treatise has 


*The best and most complete edition of Sadoleto’s works is that of 
John Albert Tumerman, Verona, 1737-38, 4 vols. 

* His printed letters are but a small portion of those he wrote. There are 
numerous unprinted letters of Sadoleto in the Vatican archives and also 
in the archives of Paris and Bologna. Cf. L. Pastor, Geschichte der Papste 
(Freiburg im Breisgau: Herdersche Verlagshandlung, 1906), IV, 1, f.n., 435. 

His letters addressed to popes, kings, churchmen, and statesmen unfold 
the history of the times in which he lived. Symonds regards them among 
the most valuable materials for the literary annals of the period. Cf. J. A. 
gry Wo Revival of Learning (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 

12), p. 

= This commentary was ed as favoring the Protestant position. It 
was forbidden at Rome until he had amended certain dubious passages in it. 
Sadoleto was nonetheless scrupulous about orthodoxy. He was not, how- 
ever, a he hunter. He believed that the promotion of good men was a 
surer way of reform than the discovery of unsound teaching. 

*™ Sandys in his History of Classical Scholarship states that Bembo liked 
the poem so well that he read it a hundred times. He claims that in gen- 
eral it was warmly received, but remarks: “. . . to many modern readers, it 
will seem as polished and as cold as the marble which it commemorates.” 
Cf. J. E. Sandys, A History » Classical Scholarship (Cambridge: The 
University Press, 1908), II, 115 f. ‘ 

“The Latin text used in this study is found in Sadoleti opera omnia 
(Verona: John Albert Tumerman, 1738), ITI, 66-126. The works of Sadoleto 
were made available through the kindness of the Harvard College Library. 
Throughout the study where reference is made in footnotes to the treatise 
it will be indicated: De liberis. — ; ; 

Pertinent observations on this ogical treatise may be found in 
A. Joly, Etude sur J. Sadolet, Caen, 1857; G. B. Gerini, Gh scrittori Peda- 


gogici Italiani del seculo decimosesto, Roma, 1897; A. Piaszi, “La Pedagogia 
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passed. through many ‘editions’ and ‘has been translated into 
French, Italian, German, and English is evidence of the remark- 
able vitality of Sadoleto in the history of, didactic writings. 
‘A general treatment of the treatise is found in the following pages. 


The De liberis recte instituendis 
‘pentras in 1532. By that time the typical humanistic curriculum 
had been firmly established in Western Europe as the basis of 
a liberal education but the work of the schools was becoming 
narrowly grammatica] and linguistic. The Protestant Revolt 
had by now an injurious effect on, Catholic doctrine and the 
Catholic Reaction in which Sadoleto was. destined to playa 
leading part had already set in. with a view. to bringing about 
religious reform through educational reform. As a bishop of 
the Church it was clear to Sadoleto, that the work of, the Catholic 
reformer was essentially a work. of education, of intellectual and 
moral; training. As. a scholar Sadoleto gloried in the achieve- 
ments of classical culture, but his devotion to the ancient.classics 
was tempered by his adherence to the unchanging Catholic faith. 
Like. the Italian humanists who preceded him, he was. convinced 
that there was ho conflict between the Christian and the pagan 
in the matter of the material of education. He saw no reason 
why the humanist.educator could not’ draw from ‘the study of 
ancient literature its cultural elements without detriment. to 
Christian principles and ‘Catholic tradition. It was his desire 
to see the wholesome: elements .of classical antiquity, which by 
diligent study he had made his own, used to advance the further 
development of Christian. society... 
Sadoleto" was not’ an educational theorist he a 
practical schoolman. As a bishop he was definitely..concerned 
about the schools under his care.’ His own school at’Carpentras 
was his immediate concern and furnished him with the oppor- 


P. Trumpp, Sadoleto als Pa (Programm Schweinfurt, 1889-90) ; Joseph 
Dedieu, — ne et Le Sadoleto,” Bulletin de Litterature 


tunity of making first-hand acquaintance with the methods:and 
practice of instruction. He ;was) arixious' to secure the services: 
of ‘competent ‘teachers, and when they could not be found in the 
lovality he brought them from Italy, augmenting out of his own 
purse the salaries which they received from public funds. The 
education of the young was’a’specidlly important part of the 
work for which he was responsible: His practical pedagogical 
experience together, with his. deep concern for the welfare of 
youth naturally prompted him to give expression to: his ideas 
treatise. 

The treatise is addressed’ to William du Bellay, his 
friend, whose father, of a small-landed family, brought up and 
nurtured many children, giving them all alike a good Christian 
training in the highest intellectual and moral qualities. William 
had been recently married to a woman of distinguished virtues 
and endowments of mind and Sadoleto felt that his recent’ 
marriage was opporttine for writing for his instruction a treatise 
on the proper training of children. It is at once apparent that 
the treatise was not intended to be a discourse on the education 
of the prince, as was not unusual among medieval and humanist 
authors—not that the prince would not have profited greatly 
from reading it. Sadoleto wished to write for the benefit of 
the respectable Catholic family of modest fortune, and the 
better professional class, from which he himself came. | 

In this treatise the author undertakes to draft the lines of a. 
Christian liberal education. He does not deal with the prepara- 
tion for any special vocation or profession. He ‘is concerned 
with the education of boys only and aims to outline a suitable 
training for them that is liberal, essential for culture, upon which 
the superstructure of a technical or professional training can 
later be built according to the choice of the youth. 

~The treatise is written in the form of a dialogue ** in imitation 
of the De amicitia and De senectute of Cicero. ‘The dialogue 
is carried on between Sadoleto and his nephew Paullus, a young 
man of seventeen years of age and apparently of good mental 


™“ Renaissance treatises had been written in form ious to this 
treatise. The of Alberti and othe th century. 
were written in dialogue form. Beiinegie) 
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ability and excellent moral character.*> The Latin of the treatise 
is conspicuous for its dependence upon Ciceronian usage. It is 
Latin with a vitality, so much a part of the fabric of the author’s 
thoughts that it easily becomes a natural instrument of self- 
expression. 

THE Sources 


In writing his educational treatise Sadoleto maintained that 


he did not rely on any of the ancient authors for his ideas for 
the reason that they wrote from a different point of view. 
Plutarch he claimed had treated his subject but he did not care 
to follow him. Nevertheless in many of the ideas set down in 
his treatise Plutarchian, Aristotelian, Ciceronian and particularly 
Platonic influences are clearly discernible. 

Plutarch is not mentioned in the treatise, but there is one 
passage in which his influence is apparent. Cicero is mentioned 
three times, Plato four, and Aristotle five times. In fourteen 
places the thought is inspired by Cicero, in three places by 
Aristotle, and in thirty-three places by Plato. It is evident that 
the author was a devoted student of Plato. Nowhere in the 
treatise is Quintilian mentioned by name but there are twenty- 
two passages in the treatise which point directly to him. 

Illustrations are drawn from Solon, Euripides, Xenophon, 
Herodotus, Hesiod, Gorgias, Hippias, Ennius, Vergil, Ovid and 
Cato. It is not always evident whether the author used first- 
hand sources in this regard or relied on the writings of others. 
Horace is quoted once, Terence twice, and Plautus receives 
honorable mention. Reference is made to Homer, the sovereign 
poet; to Varro, versatile man of letters; to the philosophers, 
Theophrastus, Polemon, Arcesilaus, Chrysippus, Carneades; to 
the orators, Demosthenes, Aeschines, Lysias, Isocrates; to the 
lawgivers Draco and Lycurgus; and to the grammarians Apollon- 
ius, Herodianus, Donatus, and Servius. 

One direct quotation from Psalm CXI is the only citation 
from the Scriptures. There are no citations from the Fathers 
of the Church. Apparently Sadoleto made no direct use of the 
writings of the early Christian Fathers in preparing the material 
for the treatise. 


* Sadoleto prided himself on the training of his nephew Paullus. He was 
responsible for having him appointed as his successor to the See of 
Carpentras. 
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EDITIONS AND TRANSLATIONS 

The De liberis recte instituendis liber was first published at 
Venice in 1533. Bembo ** was so pleased with the work that he 
declared that it was destined to supersede the well-known treatise 
of Vergerio.** Another edition appeared that same year at Lyons. 
These editions were followed by others at Venice, 1534; Paris, 
1534; Lyons, 1535; Strassburg, 1535; Basel, 1538, and 1556; 
Mainz, 1608 in the Opera omnia Jacopi Sadoleti, edited by 
Balthasar Lippius; and Verona, 1738 in the Ja¢opi Sadoleti opera 
quae extant omnia, edited by John Albert Tumerman, 1737-38. 

Tiraboschi writing towards the close of the eighteenth century 
on the merits of this treatise was convinced that because of the 
excellent manner in which it treats of the moral and intellectual 
training of young men, and of the intelligent presentation of 
the aims and purposes of the arts and sciences in which youths 
should be instructed, it contained pedagogical doctrine far superior 
to that responsible for school organization and methods in his 
time. 18 

The first translation of the treatise was made in Italian at 
Venice in 1745. Later another Italian translation was done by 
Giuseppe Ignazio Montanari which went through three editions. 
This translation was edited with corrections and addenda, and 
published at Parma in 1847 by Pietro Fiaccadori. A French 
translation together with the original by P. Charpenne was 
published at Paris in 1855.*° A good, though free, German trans- 
lation by A. Kopp may be found in the Bibliothek der Katho- 
lischen Padagogik. An excellent English translation, and the 
only one, is that of E. T, Campagnac and K. Forbes published 
at Oxford in 1916 under the title: Sadoleto on Education. This 
translation is used throughout this study in making direct quota- 
tions from the text. 


OUTLINE oF THE De liberis recte instituendis 
The treatise as printed contains no typographical divisions. 


* Cf. Letter of Bembo to Sadoleto, Charpenne, op. cit., 

™ The treatise of Pier Paolo Vergerio entitled be Pare Rt *moribus, (On 
Noble Character) was written about 1392 and was assiduously read by 
humanist educators. 

* Cf. G. Tiraboschi, Storia Lame letteratura italiana (Modena: Presso da 
Societa Tipografiga, i791), VII 1, 312. 

was mode available through the cowtey of, the 

University of Michigan Library. 
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dealing with moral training, and the second with. intellectual 

training. After some preliminary remarks on education i in regard 
to public authority and the different stages.in character. forma- 

tion the author discusses early education. Education begins, at 

birth., The early training of the child is the common duty of 
both parents. The father must, be a pattern to his son, especially 
in the essentials of piety and good conduct. Desirable traits in 

the father are then treated: reverence towards God, wholesome 

conversation, outward demeanor, self-restraint, proper treatment 

of servants, judicious, use of. money, all of which establish. a 

tradition of dignity for the son to follow. - 

The mother has control of the boy until the fifth year when 
the father takes full responsibility. Women generally are too. 
indulgent toward children as the hard upbringing of Cyrus and 
Darius by men contrasted with the soft training of Cambyses 
and Xerxes by women testifies. The center of the home obviously. 
should be the father. It is his duty to impart religious truth, 
to inculeate respect for parents and elders, and. to develop in his 
children a sense of shame for faults committed. .._, 

The author next treats of the right relation of father to son. 
He urges the father to be kind, but firm. In administering 
correction the father must distinguish between serious misconduct 
which is damaging to character and.delinquencies which are the 
result of the fermentation of youth. Advice is given him on 
how, to deal with faults of each kind. . Under no. circumstances 
must he administer corporal punishment. Such is permitted only 
for a slave who improves with beating and whose chastisement 
teaches a salutary lesson. 

Meanwhile the boy must have suitable companions of his own 
age. A single virtuous youth can easily inspire his associates 
to emulate his example. So powerful is the force of youthful 
example that it is ‘capable of bringing about the spread 
tradition beneficial to the whole community. 

Up until now the youth has only good habits. He must be 
given an appreciation of virtue which is derived from a study of 
philosophy directed by religion. The stage: of systematic in- 
struction, therefore, is now reached. Truth is an integral part of 
philosophy and includes both knowledge and conduct. There is 
moral truthfulness as well as intellectual. Lies and ignorance are. 
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abhorrent to sincerity and knowledge. : Imitation’ maybe closely 
allied! with deception or may ‘be an advocate of truth: Imitation 
of the ‘in persons or actions aids ‘truth and should be encour- 
aged while imitation‘of.the unworthy offends against truth and is 
not permitted. Since base and’ discreditable forms of amusement 
must consequently. be forbidden; wholesome sport and’ manly 
exercises should be eneouraged:: Under ‘such a system of moral 
training seemly conduct will have become) woven? into the very 
textsire of the ‘youth's behavior; much’ #0, that’ he 
leider among men. od 
diseyssidn concerning the beginnings ‘of a ‘boy’s) education and 
sketch a scheme of instruction in letters and ‘the liberal arts for 
his: intellectual training. As soon as the boy has learned to speak 
éorrectly “the father should arouse in ‘him: the ‘desire’ to’ read. 
Instruction in the first élements of learning in large part is based 
upon interest, emulation, and: intellectual curiosity. The books 
and writing tablets which are given the child must - ee 
to so that: he may be allured:to.a love of study.” 
of the tutor should be made. with 


He must be ‘a:man‘of good moral character as: well as of real 


and comiprehensive -learning.’ He! should be strict in exacting 
the daily jessons- but not harsh or’ violent: His pupil wills be 
interested° in idarning ‘if he ‘is: éncouragéd’ by ‘hope “and praise. 
‘Phe boy should be itaught' ta read and write readily ‘and rapidly. 
bound up withthe other that’ student who acquires one of them 
without the other has something! incomplete:'An opportime time 
for teaching: the elements of: religion ‘is when the first: lessons 
if Latin and Greek are taught; especially when maxims of authors 
of high authority. bearing upon holiness of life and the example 
of virtue are learned. Presumably ‘the verhacular*is> earned 
prévious to this) stage of systematic instruction ‘and ‘is “tot! 
cluded: when the child ‘takes up the étudy of the classics)’ 
» Literature or letters is the! basis’of all learning which in turn 
assumes. 48a foundation a thorough acquaintanes with the seven 
liberab arts «:‘The ‘trivium! or language ‘stbjecté the: qua+ 
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driyium or mathematical group are discussed in detail. Grammar 
is to be taught in accordance with the advance of the student 
in the reading of authors, and in the art of expression. Dialectic 
or logic, the science and art of reasoning, enables the student to 
detect sophisms and fallacies in the arguments of others. It is 
to be studied from the actual treatises of Aristotle. Rhetoric 
takes over the achievement of grammar together with the prin- 
ciples of logic and develops a power of composition in prose 
and poetry. In the study of rhetoric Cicero must not only be 
read; he is to be absorbed. Other authors, Latin and Greek, 
both prose writers and poets, are also to be studied because a 
wide and varied reading establishes a man’s judgment and good 
sense. The reading of the poets is postponed to the prose 
writers. Unlike Plato, Sadoleto does not favor banishing the 
poets, but he feels that poetry is to be chosen judiciously, and 
only that which would prompt the finest feelings is to be read. 
Terence and Plautus are recommended, but nothing more fertile 
or more glorious than Homer or more sublime than Vergil can 
be studied. 

In his discussion of the quadrivium Sadoleto maintains that 
arithmetic is essential as an introductory study to the other 
mathematical sciences—music, geometry, and astronomy. It 
demands abstract thinking which serves to sharpen and quicken 
the mind. If studied for commercial reasons, it must not be 
regarded as unworthy because business rightly directed is quite 
proper. Music is closely allied to poetry. It is in the reading 
of poetry especially that we feel ourselves borne along in the 
sweep of rhythmic movement. Of the three basic elements of 
music—words, rhythm, and tune—words are the most important 
because they are the foundation of the rest. The words and 
ideas expressed should treat of lofty themes such as heroic deeds 
or religious truths so as to be an elevating influence in the 
formation of good character. Geometry is the divine art. It 
is a discipline that embraces all the arts and enterprises of man. 
Its practical use in geography, navigation, building, sculpture, 
painting, and instruments of warfare is at once evident. The 
abstract nature of this subject renders it specially suitable as 
an introduction to philosophy, dealing as it does with pure and 
logical speculation. Astronomy is an attractive study. A de- 
tailed knowledge of it is not required, but an acquaintance with 
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the position and movements of the heavenly bodies is an integral 
part of a liberal education. 

The seven liberal arts are members of one great body— 
philosophy. They are the steps or stages by which the student 
climbs to the highest plane of the mind’s activity—the contem- 
plation of things as they truly are in themselves. A thorough 
and comprehensive knowledge of the liberal arts is not needed; 
a reasonable knowledge is sufficient. The goal of the student 
should be philosophy. Only after his mind has been enriched 
and quickened by the resources of philosophy may he specialize 
in any one of the arts, or take up the study of medicine or law. 

The student chooses wisely who makes philosophy his favorite 
study. It is the capstone of a liberal education. It trains not 
merely the mind, but forms the heart as well. The gift of 
philosophy is the art of living well and happily. So beneficial is 
a philosophic training that he who is blessed with it may turn 
to any other pursuit with greatly increased store of wisdom and 
determination in fulfilling his task. The ideally educated man 
is one who is well versed in letters and has an adequate knowl- 
edge of the liberal arts co-ordinated with philosophy. In this 
way he is well prepared for his place in society as'a Christian 
me and for his eternal destiny—union with God. _ 

(To be continued) 


Little and often makes a heap in time. 
Little drops of water, little grains of sand, 
Make the mighty ocean and the pleasant land. 


He who can still blush is not yet a beast. 


I would rather fail in a cause that some day will triumph than 
to triumph in a cause that I know some day will fail—Wilson. 


If a crooked stick is before us, you need not explain how - 
crooked it is. Just lay a straight one down by the side of it and the 
‘in its presence. 
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of, the mind. through the art of thinking and the art. of ex- 
pression, The B.A. degree, as stated by Dr.. Mortimer Adler, 
should crown a liberal education eonsisting.of an ability to read 
and write, to speak and listen, to observe and think.’ The various 
subject matters in a liberal arts college; therefore, are not-to 
bean end in themselves, but to supply the means whereby and 
whereon the mind jof the student is to be exercised in order that 
he,may be formed into a liberal artist? that is, into a person 
freed: from the. fetters of ignorance’ and prejudice and, capable 
of doing, his own, thinking, of , forming , correct. judgments, and 
making proper evaluations, and, finally, capable of giving effee- 
the media of the fine,arts,.... | 

The liberal arts, then, aim not to “stuff the student's head” 
with unassimilated and undigestible content, but to unfold the 
powers of the mind. They may be “Geseribed as “a body of 
knowledge philosophitally interpreted toward ‘an’ intellectual 
ideal, and ighplying, through the power of the: will; the realization 
of this ideal in the self; and. in society.””*: ‘The immediate ends 
of education through these liberal arts are the intellectual virtues 
of art, science (in the sense of knowledge), understanding. and 
wisdom.‘ 

The fact that a shey to Gathaias does not alter the objec- 


Cf. Adler, ~The Order of Tearing,” Catholic School Journal, 41:3818. 


= Haun, “Place of the Liberal Arts in a Technological World,” 
America, October 23, 1943. - —-- —— —-— . 

. *Cf. Adler, op. cit. The two ends of the ideal Catholic college according 
to Ryan, op. cit, p. 06, are charity and skill,’ “Skill” as used by:him means 

. ram in its original and broadest sense, the art of making or performing. 
“All studies in the liberal arts colleges,” he says, “are oe to have as 
fois integrating the skill’ which, to 
quote Card ewman, ‘prepares e studen 1 RS 

credit, and to master any subject with facility.’” 
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tives of, the, liberal ;arts.,, What makes .a. liberal. arts . college 
Catholic is, the elevation of liberal. education through, the in- 
fusion: of. Christian. truth,, the subjection of , education. to; the 
order of grace,.or, Faith... Catholic, college students, must. learn 
to.reason,,.to interpret values, and to express themselves effec- 
tively just, as. well as. their non-Catholic fellows must. learn ;to 
do these, things. And being exposed to courses.in, Christian 
doctrine does. not by. that fact make them more effective writers 
or.more logical thinkers. or enable them. to exercise better 
critical judgment. .There: is ample proof for that,in the world 
at Jarge and in our own school in particular. . It is the being 
whose acts are according to reason that, is elevated by Faith 
to. supernatural order. An act: of reason in the Catholic. is 
etill an act. of reason, even. when he uses reason in Christian 
manner and, under the direction of Faith. 

From the foregoing, in particular. the description of the liberal 
arts as. “a body of, knowledge philosophically interpreted toward 
an_ intellectual, ideal, .. .,” the role. of in a. liberal 
is. already, ‘apparent. 
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‘ele of the’ tibetad the ‘training: of 
the mind to knowledge, understanding, and wisdom; if they are 
a body of knowledge to be interpreted philosophically for the 
sake of'the intellectual development of the educand, then phi- 
losophy is a liberal art par excellence. Etymologically the term 
“philosophy” means “love of wisdom,” and philosophy is essen- 
tially the pursuit ‘of wisdom:* The aim of philosophy is the 
perfection of the highest human faculty by which man is differ- 
entiated from the animal, the intellect, through the attainment 
of ‘truth. Tts quest as a science is the ultimate of things 


*Cf. 8. J. Smnith, ‘Ader ad tt Orit of ening” NCBA. Bulletin, 


38-39 ; 1471. 
O'Brien, 84, “Problems of to be Stressed in the 
Curriculum,” N.C.E.A; Bulletin, :300-13 (1940-41). Philos- 
ophy its own end. Its function is not apologetic, merely to defend 
ism, nor to solve scientific Fe we and the life. Anton P: in “Our 
Colleges: Is Knowledge Well. Ordered,” A 58 :586-38 areh 12, 


1938), states that the confusion in Catholi regen Oe 
depreded conception of philow that obtains 
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While other sciences also seek truth and are concerned with 

causes, their object is a segment of truth, truth in a particular 
field, and their concern is proximate or immediate causes.’ The 
chemist is concerned with concrete changing being. The purpose 
of his research is to find out what causes change in chemical 
substances. The philosopher, however, and in particular the 
metaphysician, is not satisfied with the cause of a particular 
chemical change. His quest goes deeper into reality, and he 
asks: What is change? What constitutes substantial change? 
What is substance? Can we know substances and how? What 
is the act of knowing?. What is the knowing mind? What is 
truth for which the mind insatiably hungers? What is the 
reality outside the mind, if there be any extra-mental reality? 
Whence and why is this complex universe which supplies subject 
matter for all the human sciences? Questions such as these 
experimental science cannot answer. 

The biologist studies vital being. Among other things, he is 
interested in studying the human brain, its convolutions and the 
complex system of nerves that branch out from and lead back 
to it. He studies to find out what causes certain reactions and 
what effect injury or disease in these parts may have on the 
human organism. The philosopher, in particular the psycholo- 
gist, using the findings of the biologist as stepping stones, goes 
farther and seeks to explain the relation between this physical 
equipment of the rational being and the process of thought. 
“What is the nature of thought?”, he asks. How is it produced? 
What is the nature of the being that is the cause of this im- 
material product? What is the nature of the thinking soul? 

The formal object of the mathematician is quantified being. 
He is concerned with extension and the measurableness of being. 
But the metaphysician asks: What is extension? Is quantity 
of the essence of material being? If so, what about transub- 
stantiation, where there is quantity of bread and wine, yet no 
essence, no substance of bread and wine? 

The educator is interested in the development of the inherent 
powers of the human being, the perfection of human personality. 


* What is stated in this section is not intended to minimize in any way 
the importance of other fields of knowledge, but merely to show how philos- 
ophy transcends these in its quest for truth, hence in its value as a means 
to the end of liberal education. 
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Yet, before he can begin to do this (if he is to educate truly), 
he must seek counsel with the metaphysician and the psycholo-. 
gist in order to learn the nature and potentialities of the human 
person, the role of the senses in the acquisition of knowledge, 
the principles of association and apperception, and the like. 

The fine arts are concerned with being under the aspect of 
beauty. The artist creates beauty; the student of the fine arts 
seeks to develop an appreciation of the beautiful; but it is the 
metaphysician that searches into the essence of beauty. He 
seeks to discover what that reality is which constitutes beauty 
and causes that ecstatic experience known as the aesthetic emo- 
tion. Is beauty an objective reality or is it purely subjective? 
Which of the faculties is involved in experiencing the beautiful? 

In theology, or religion, it might seem at first that here is one 
realm where philosophy has not the last word. Let us see. 
Theology tells us that the Triune God is the Creator of the 
universe and the origin and end of man; that Jesus Christ is 
God’s Son made man; that the Church is the Mystical Body of 
Jesus Christ; that grace transforms the rational creature into 
a true child of God. And it bids us give assent to these truths, 
that surpass reason’s capacity to attain, because God has revealed 
them. But suppose one were to ask: How do you know God 
said these things? How do you know there is a God? What 
proof have you other than the statements of men like yourself 
who demand that you believe all this on God’s word? To 
answer these questions so common in our modern skeptical age, 
convincingly, theology, the queen of the sciences, must seek the 
aid of her handmaid, metaphysics, to show that the existence 
of a personal God can be proved by reason. Once the existence 
of God is established, we might reason to the possible super- 
natural fact of God’s revelation of Himself to His rational 
creature. And so, philosophy has a definite and essential role 
in even the highest order of knowledge, the divine. 

We could go on to the humanities and to the social sciences 
and show how these fields also are concerned with some limited 
aspect of truth and merely proximate causes, whereas the object 
of metaphysical philosophy is all reality and all truth, natural 
and divine, and their ultimate and final causes; but the point, 
no doubt, has been sufficiently illustrated. 

The student learns, in his philosophy class and particularly in 
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metaphysics, to quiet his mind for a: brief ‘space; withdrawing 
it from its preoceupation with materia] and utilitarian things, 
in order to ponder over “the mystery of being” that lies at the 
core of all’ existing things. To wonder about what things are: 
to consider what it means to be, what it means to be a creature— 
to be contingent, depending for coming into being and for: eon- 
tinuing in being from moment to moment. upon the First Cause 
of all being; to refleet that not only the pansy stands for thoughts, 
but that you yourself are, in all truth and not merely by meta- 
phor, 4 thought of God, an idea-of the Divine InteHect, meant 
to manifest some facet of the infinite perfections of-the Divine 
Essence, and brought into: actual existence by the creative love 
of the Divine Goodness—to engage the minds of the students 
with realities such as these, is this not training them to think, to 
get beneath the surface’ of things, to see into the meaning of 
the universe and of his own place in it? ‘Is'this not developing 
their powers of understanding and: forming them to wisdom, the 
highest ‘of the intellectual virtues at which liberal education 
aims? Should not a: mind: kindled with the light'of' natural 
wisdom be able to know true values, to make right decisions; to 
live reasonably and nobly, to fashion things beautifully, be. it 
a.lyric, a wood carving; or a life? . If, as the Apostle tells. us, 
the truth shall make men free, philosophy, the supreme science 
in the order of natural truth, contributes generously towards 
liberating the human mind. Finally, will not such a mind trained 
to natural wisdom be fertile soil for the gifts of the Holy Ghost? 
A perfectly integrated intellectual life is the best foundation for 
building the supernatural edifice of the grace-life.® 
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. Father Leen; in What is Educatior-*, holds that there can be no 
true education unless there is a co-ordination and unification 
in the studies of the arts and sciences through the discipline of 
philosophy.** Rev. Doctor Charles A. Hart; of the Catholic 
University of America, says that 

the metaphysical’ approach alone is qualified by its very 


nature to bring all reality as a whole within the purview of 
‘the human intellect for the simple reason hovers the existence 


O'Brien, loc. cit. 
Ibid., pp. 154f. 
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of a thing, on which metaphysics: concentrates;:is prior to all 
‘other agpects of reality ‘and because 
“reality: shares thie ‘éommon mote of: existemeeo! 

John ; Stafford, philosophy as the 
proper principle of integration in the vollege’ curriculum because 
it offers:a schema for systematizing all It is not 
only a study‘of reality and of truths, as he ‘stated; but of ‘truth 
itself; it examines, the claims ‘of the mind to obtain truth, studies 
the different means to obtain truth, and finally. differentiates 
and grades the various kinds of truth,“* Metaphysical philosophy 
Jinks truth with truth and, being, withbeing and.unifies all truth 
and, being by. relating: them, to Ultimate Truth and: the: First 
Cause of all being. .More;than that,.it:is a “mediator” between 
tthe: sciences of earthly: realities.and the science of the Divine 
Reality, hence rightfully its place is at. the: center of the college 
@urriculum, according to: the: Catholic, tradition. 

It:is true that.in Catholic institutions. religion is: the first inte- 
grating pringiple; yet.as grace builds.on nature, andas. Faith in 
its. preambles is anchored on the solid, rock of ‘reason, .so inte- 
gration through religion, as Father.Stafford has affirmed, is-made 


oUniess a of bei, ita 
«its. end,’ its exemplar, its unity, its eomposition, its order,’ its 
subordination, the order and, relation in. the life of man, the 


 truths.of ml, remain of, We 

inoperative." it 
“Our Colleges: Is: Knowledge Well Ordered?” in which he points 
out that the confusion in» our schoolsis due not ‘only to the 
degraded status of philosophy, but also to the lack of unification 
.of knowledge through philosophy, as' well as to the: misconception 
‘of the purpose of'a Catholic college.** 
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. . . our universities are Catholic in no more than name if 
they are are not organized according to the unity of truth 
that is to be found in metaphysics. And this is true even 
when we say, as indeed ultimately we must, that the basic 
unity of a Catholic university is a theological one. The uni- 
versity is not a bulwark of the Faith in the sense that it has 
a merely apologetic purpose before the world. The university 
must serve reason before reason can serve the Faith.’ 


This may be said of the Catholic college as well as of the 
Catholic university. 

Admitting that philosophy is the essential integrating principle 
in the liberal arts college is, of course, not sufficient. There 
remains the matter of actually achieving integration. This comes 
through correlation. There should be a two-fold correlation: 
one on the part of the instructors both in the department of 
philosophy and in the other departments; the other on the part 
of the student, who should be guided to select those courses in 
philosophy which are most closely related to his major field. 

In the philosophy department, the psychology instructor, for 
example, should make application of psychological principles to 
biological theories, such as evolution, to religious truths, such as 
the immortality of the soul, to education, to sociology, etc. In 
metaphysics, principles should be applied chemical and physical 
theories, to philosophical movements in art and literature, to 
educational and political theories, to religious truths, ete. On 
the other hand, the instructors in these other fields of knowledge, 
on their part, should know and make use of philosophic truths 
and principles related to their particular subject matter. The 
instructor in biology, for instance, should refer to the principles 
of general and rational psychology while he is teaching the human 
organism. Instructors in the social sciences should correlate with 
metaphysics, psychology, and ethics, which provide principles that 
must govern political, economic, and social thought and problems, 
such as those relating to property, function of wealth, rights of 
citizens, etc. Grammar and rhetoric should be correlated with 
logical notions, supplementing, for example, the analysis of sen- 
tences by a logical treatment of definition, division, judgment, 
and reasoning.’® 
| p. 538. 
* Leen, op. cit. 
al on art, and divorcing it from grammar and rhe 


p. 162. Adler, op. cit., accuses us of 
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How students might correlate philosophy with their major 
fields is suggested. in a fine article in the October, 1944, issue of 
New Scholasticism, entitled “Integrating the Catholic College 
Curriculum.” Briefly we might say that majors in the natural 
sciences, physics and chemistry, should be required to take 
cosmology, while those in animate nature, such as biology, should 
take psychology; mathematics majors should take cosmology and 
the philosophy of mathematics; majors in language and the 
humanities should have courses in psychology and criticism; 
those majoring in the social sciences should be required to take 
psychology, ethics, the philosophy of history. According to this 
plan of integration, an introductory course in philosophy is 
required of all students. 

Practically all the philosophy programs. of Catholic colleges 
seem to require logic and ethics of all students, and this rightly 
so. Father Stafford recommended that all students take meta- 
physics.** Dr. Hutchins says that “at the base of education, as 
at the base of every human activity, lies metaphysics.” *° 

Students should be directed to select philosophy courses with 
thought and purpose. The attitude on the part of most students 
is: Give me the course that will be the easiest or that will demand 
the least work. And then they patiently suffer the course in 
order to merit the required hours. To build up in students an 
appreciation of the value of philosophy, the philosophy depart- 
ment needs the help of the other departments; for the impression 
of the importance of philosophical training and knowledge in 
their general education must be imbibed by the students from 
the attitude of all the faculty, and the school as a whole, towards 
it, as well as through the correlation of the various subject mat- 
ters with philosophy to the extent possible and practical. 


Tue Neep or PuiwosopHy 1n Our Times 


No thinking person can deny the fact, so palpably evident 
now, that the evils of our times, the public and private wrongs 
of the age, as Pope Leo XIII declared, have their roots in evil 
teaching about things, human and divine, done by schools of 
philosophers. “It is in the high places of the mind that the 


” Stafford, loc cit. 
® Hutchins op. cit., p. 24. ; 5. 
Aeterni Patris, Encyclical on the Restoration of Christian Philosophy. 
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lights of heaven have been put out,” writes Dom Bede Graham, 
and this is! the logical effect. of the: nehedtion.af the principles of 
sound ‘realism in 

anid religious ‘disunity, the final- product, of the rejection of the 
guidance of the living voice of Eternal Truth, characterising our. 
age; but we have also the skeptic and unthinking mind and 
rational disunity. as typical of this era of cultural disintegration. 
Thus mien not only have no.‘common religious; bond, but lack 
even a common human language, a common natural ground on 
which to meet to diseuss the pressing problems of the tinies.** 
Modern skepticism, anti-intellectualism;; presentism,:iand sci- 
entism will lead us to despair of both society and education; says 
Dr, Hutchins,** And; while the doctrine of. the Mystical Body - 
points the way back to the solidarity of humankind “through the 
restoration of all things. in Christ,” ** how can the modern mind 
which deni¢s or doubts reason’s capacity to know anything as 
it is in itself, asks Dom Graham, receive the revelation: of the 
Fatherhood of God and the sharing with Him of life everlasting 
through faith. in Jesus Christ Whom He sent?** | Therefore, if 
men are to, co-operate in establishing peace and unity and a 
Christian, social, order; they will first need to: be led back to the 
road of ‘right.reason; which, if faithfully adhered oe ors ae 
to the door of that higher realm; Faith. di 

on walls for today mariyiare “going out” the Church; as B. 
Watkin has declared, because their religious. knowledge, unde-' 
veloped: anid. 'left on: ‘the childish and seems 


in our ys Fr. instead of | the of 
th t, which sho ey an intelligent gen ee of veality, is merely the 
v manifestation of feelings, emo vidices.. {Writers and 
speakers indulge in vague — 2 ee ‘aa only the “foggiest 
notion” of. what they are discussing. An example of this ate such terms 
as personality, democracy, liberty. How pay of those who use these 
terms have clear ideas about their meaning? "at a lecturers, advertisers, 
politicians, writers, of all kinds, deliberately or to 
illogicality.. Hence, when at times truth t its voice, 


su bmerged almost at once in the uproar of unreason 
Mental Formation” in What Is Education? 
Cf. “Aims of Education” in Education for Freedom. 
* Pius X, Motu Proprio, on Church Music. os aR 
* This is the tragedy of the modern mind, he that having abdicated 
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moronic and silly beside the advanced intellectual knowledge 
they have acquired in the secular branches, especially in science.” 
Even: where positive infidelity is avoided, says D. Graham, the 
mind's grip upon objective ‘reality is loosened, and the significance 
of the great Christian mysteries is not perceived or understood, 
Hence, such sublime trutlis as the ‘Incarnation, the Redemption, 
the Divine Indwelling im. souls through: graee are:‘not deeply 
appreciated by the general run of Catholics and are‘often adhered 
to through blind tenacity of will rdther than with conscious in- 
telligence.** | And to this we owe the Catholic: Pharisaism: prev- 
alent: today, that religious materialism which consists of external 
practice and legal observance without the inner spirit of religion 
and the practical application of the principles' of Faith to life— 
that lip service in religion that Christ condemned in the Pharisees 
of His:day.** The secularist: spirit, absorption in the present and 
in immediate and practical success, the cult of the senses, emo- 
tional, illogical and superficial thinking, every false philosophic 
view of reality ever enunciated—all these characterize or are 
found in some form or-degree in the media of modern communica 
tion,' the theater, radio, advertising, the magazine, ete., and 
through them the minds of Catholics as well: as. of others are 
subtly affected. And in minds so affected, where there is no solid 
grounding of faith on reason, faith itself will be weak and waver- 
ing and incapable of weathering the stress and storm, the tempta- 
tions and trials of life.** 

“In view of these, facts, ‘therefore——that false teaching has. led 
mankind astray from the, path of reason as well as of salvation 


“Goin Tn’ Out” in Cathie Contre, Wer 


"Cf wention and Philosophy.” ‘hh je 
common to Catholics observing the precepts of the Church and 


ing the supernatural virtues yet engaging in unethical practices and yiolati 
they answer in stock phrase pragmatist, the relati 
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modern worldly attitudes, Catholic college graduates are not noted for ee Fs 
being articulate on behalf of truth of against the falée philosophic ‘views re 
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revival of supernatural faith depends in some measure on our 
return to the use of the God-given light of reason—it is the grave 
responsibility of those who have in their power the formation of 
the minds of the future to build up and perfect in them the power 
of reason. Indeed, it has been truly said that education is now 
the only instrument of survival in this atomic age. Catholic 
schools of higher education, therefore, must not be blind to the 
needs of the times, nor fail to be alive to their opportunity. In 
the general world disorder, beginning with the disorders in the 
person’s own being and reaching out and effecting the disorders 
in his relations with other minds, the voice of the Catholic liberal 
arts college is desperately needed, writes Dr. Hart; for it alone 
possesses certain knowledge of the source of the disorder in the 
modern mind, and it alone can offer philosophy of order based 
upon a clear understanding of both the natural and supernatural 
realities in man.** 

If the Catholic college is to accept the challenge offered to it in 
these critical times and its best contribution to the American 
ideal, it must provide for America that “elite of thinkers” who 
think rightly, an elite most necessary for the essential well-being 
of a democratic nation.*? In a message to Catholic college stu- 
dents, His Excellency Most Reverend Karl J. Alter stressed as 
the first responsibility of college graduates that of being intel- 
lectual: 


You must cultivate the intellectual as well as the moral 
virtues. The remedy for most of the ills which afflict society 
today is to be found in the intellect; in straight thinking; in 
a profound greep of truth in all its dimensions and in all its 
implications. e intimate relation between religion and cul- 
ture; between sound Christian philosophy and our political, so- 
cial, and economic well being must be rediscovered. We suffer 
more in this generation from bad thinking than from bad will.* 


And their second responsibility, Bishop Alter maintains, is that of 
being articulate: the Church suffers today because the truth lacks 
adequate presentation, because we lack creative artists, students, 
and scholars in every field of intellectual endeavor.** 


a Liberal Arts College,” Fifty Golden Years (College of 
Notré Dame of 21. 


™ Series of articles in Our Sunday Visitor. 
Loc. cit. 
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Now to form an “elite of thinkers,” to train Catholic men and 
women to be intellctual and articulate, philosophic training is 
necessary and should be a primary aim of the Catholic liberal 
arts college.** 

The great task of world reconstruction revolves about the con- 
cept of man. The democratic ideal, defended at the cost of so 
much blood and tears, is in essence concerned with the inherent 
value of the human person. The building of a new world with a 
right social order demands restoration of the correct notions of 
man, his nature, and his dignity. The erroneous conceptions of 
man in modern times is due to an inadequate and deficient meta- 
physics, Dr. Rudolph Allers stated in a lecture at the Catholic 
University of America.** Dr. Hutchins also asserts that, if we 
are to educate men and women who can and who will want 
to contribute towards the improvement of society, metaphysics is 
absolutely necessary, for it alone can give us correct ideas on 
the nature and end of man.*’ 

Therefore, if we are to equip our students for the tasks that lie 
before them as educated and responsible citizens of our country 
and as members of the world-family, we must ground them in the 
principles of philosophy. 

It is Christian truth that the world needs most—the truth of 
God’s Fatherhood and of our brotherhood not only in Adam, but 
in Christ. Why not intensify our efforts in turning out better 
Christians to preach Christ? It is indeed most true that Christian 
truth is the great need of our sad times, that Catholic colleges 
have the precious duty of forming vital Christian personalities! 
We must do these things, yet we may not leave the other undone. 
Christian truths are of Faith, and Faith is a gift which only God 
can bestow. Meanwhile there is the great disordered world and 


™ Leen, op. cit up. 1D-GS. sage; Lan those who are alive to the 

actual state of things there can be no doubt as to the need of includi 

logic, psychology, cs, and the elements of the metaphysics of being an 
the metaphysics of knowing, in the intellectual formation of those who are 
destined to hold the a positions in the world of letters, the practice 
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as culture. Dr. John U. Nef in “Architecture and Modern 
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five-sixths of our own fellow-Americans who have not this gift. 
How, ‘in ‘what language, ‘shall our Catholic college graduates 
diseuss the urgent social, national, and! international ‘problems 
of the immediate present with their non-Catholic fellow-citizens? 
Shall .we train them to speak ‘and to write for a closed group? 
‘Shall we who boast of the Apostle to the Gentiles train ‘our 
students to be isolationists? On what common ground can they 
meet other men? Though it ‘is unfortunate; religion affords no 
‘such common ground. ‘We cannot appeal to religion to break 
down ‘the barriers which divide nation from ‘nation, group from 
-group,and man from man,’ ‘writes Father Guthrie; S.J.,' for 
“religion itself constitutes one of the most infrangible Darriers."™* 
.. The'answer is: reason. If reason is spurned, says’J/ Maritain, 
there is no basis for human solidarity save fleshly mstincts, class, 
nationality, and pseudo-religion; for the one link ‘which ‘all men 
have im common is their rational nature. Hence order ¢annot 
be restored in the practical affairs of life before order in —— 
is re-established.** To quote Father Guthrie again: 
Tf, then, a beginning is made in our time toward a conimon 
brotherhood of man, an inroad can be made only through that 
element of human nature which constitutes its common and 
. Outstanding characteristic, reason: .We must find a common 
_ human standard of value, we must, establish a common human 
and rational code of ethical or moral standards, we must restore 
the spirit to its dominant role, in human, affairs and ret return 
‘Feason to its throne.“ 


__. The distinct challenge, then, which is offered to Catholie higher 
education in our times is to provide for modern, American, society 
that wholesome and necessary leaven of Catholic men and women 
with philosophically trained minds who will be able to, evaluate 
and criticize in the light of truth and sound reason the modern 
social, political, and economic measures and movements; men and 
women who will not be easily propagandized. by. writers, and 
speakers who are illogical and ‘superficial in their thinking’ and 
over-emotional in their appeal. Only institutions where: the 
Philosophia perennis flourishes ¢an provide such an meeting 


Maritain: Philosopher of our, Age,” Catholic: World, March, 
* Op. cit., p. 105. 


teacher from the primary. grades,through. college, ,From every 
quarter, today—frou, the business world, from, the colleges, from 
other teachers on the faculty-—come well-grounded accusations. 
Many pupils leave high school today, saddled: with habits of slip- 
shod, speech, unable. to direct, forceful .sen- 
tence; clumsy, and awkward in handling the basic language skills 
of their own mother tongue. Although these sweeping..accusa- 
tions are by. no means; universal, still it must; be admitted that 
the number of feeble language artisans; graduated | from. high 
school today is on the increase, that; in this area educators have 
not yet adjusted.the, to, the of the 
changed and changing school population. 

at the beginning of the second semester, 
undertook to ascertain whether it is possible for. pupils who have 
not. mastered the fundamental, language skills. in eleven and one- 
half years of school to attain;some degree, of mastery in the final 
semester, of their twelfth grade; and, if so, whether there is any 
reasonable hope that thisreview ;will, carry over, into their lives 
gel graduation from high, school., Eighty students in, the senior 

glish class of St. Mary Monroe, tool part 
in, the experimental study...) 

From, the outset. it was, that the 
the pupil i in. helping themselves to a meaningful: review of usage 
fundamentals. This was necessary, first, because |time for a 
comprehensive reyiew was limited; and second, because the wide 
range. of individual differences ‘in this, particular, class made it 
almost impossible to. find, common, ground, whieh: 
review of language 

In order to give the pupile, am understanding of the extent ol 
the problem involved, a. diagnostie, test was, used. to: help|them 
locate their individual strengths and weaknesses.\ Each) pupil 
checked and scored her own paper, and then, listed her individual 
errors, The teacher then went, back over the whole test, pointing 

out the nature of each error plus. the: principle, of ;correet usage 
involved. Each student amplified. her ligt of ervors: by» noting 
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During the next three-week period, although interest was 
sustained in the review of fundamentals through frequent appli- 
cation of language principles in the composition work being done 
in class, the actual review was carried on outside of class. The 
teacher distributed a Study Guide Sheet which pointed out a few 
desirable techniques and their use, and also provided the students 
with a well-stocked reference library. Each pupil, directed by 
the inventory of errors she had compiled, proceeded to attack 
her individual weaknesses through self-study. A special note- 
book was used, not only to show “what” assignments the pupil 
had completed but, in addition to this, “how” she had studied 
these assignments. 

At the end of the month, without previous warning, the same 
test administered at the beginning of the unit was given again 
under as nearly as possible the same conditions, study notebooks 
were collected, and- a teacher-pupil evaluation made of the 
findings. 

In the preliminary test, which consisted of 60 items, the range 
in the scores made by the 80 students was 15 to 55 correct 
responses. In the final test the range of correct responses was from 
18 to 57. A comparison of the medians of the scores in Test One 
and Test Two indicated a gain of only one point. The highest 
gain made by any one pupil in the class was 15. Forty-four 
pupils showed some gain, 3 scored exactly the same on the second 
test, and 33 scored less. 

In response to the question, “Are you satisfied with your 
achievement?” 2 pupils stated that they were completely satis- 
fied, 7 that they were partially satisfied, and 71 that they were 
not satisfied. 

A study of each pupil’s notebook revealed not only objective 
evidence of ineffective study habits but the inadequacy of the 
self-testing program and practice exercises. 

The pupil-teacher analysis listed difficulties encountered in the 
first phase of the program, defined significant needs, and sug- 
gested possible solutions. Outstanding among the needs defined 
were those of supplying more adequate instructional materials 
and of helping the pupils to use these materials more efficiently. 
In particular, materials for a more meaningful testing program, 
for the right type of handbook, and for suitable supplementary 
references were needed. Procedure for the second phase of the 
investigation was thus indicated. 

By this time the pupils were definitely convinced of the inabil- 


. 
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ity of the teacher to satisfy their individual needs, and convinced 
also of the absolute necessity of personal, independent effort. 
They were eager to tackle their personal problems, but needed 
more effective direction. The use of the handbook selected, Self- 
Aids in English Usage,’ helped to satisfy the problem of pro- 
cedure. 

In the first place the organization of the book provided a 
method of equal advantage to the slow, average, and superior 
students by individualizing the assignments to meet their personal 
difficulties. For the slower pupils the division of the book into 
three main parts (essential points of usage, principles of second- 
ary importance, and finer points) was particularly advantageous. 
It enabled them to concentrate on the most fundamental prin- 
ciples first, thus avoiding the confusion usually resulting from 
attempts to master more complex applications. If the practice 
tests indicated a need for more intensive study, the students, after 
consulting the reference section of the handbook, turned to their 
ordinary textbook, Live English,* for enriched explanations. | 
For the better students, those who had already mastered the 
essentials, this division also had definite advantages. If the 
practice tests given in each section indicated that a further review 
of the specific fundamental under observation was not necessary, 
they were encouraged to spend their time on extensive reading, 
creative writing, reports, etc., outlined on the Survey Sheet. 

The organization of the book also supplied the “meaningful 
testing program” that had been desired. The Survey Test, 
Achievement Test, and Progress tests, printed separately from 
the text, enabled both the teacher and pupils to measure individ- 
ual progress and check on development. 

The diagnostic approach was exactly the same type as that 
used in the first part of the study, hence provided the basis for a 
comparison. The Survey Test was administered at the beginning 
of Part Two of the study, scored by the teacher, and returned to 
the pupils to record on the sheet provided. To emphasize their 
importance, the Progress tests were administered in class by the 
teacher. Each pupil corrected and annotated her own Progress 
tests. The Achievement Test was given at the end of the course. 

A comparison of the scores made during the first phase of the 
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study with those made during the second part reveals interest- 
ing data. 


Table I 
Scores Made During in comparison Scores Made During 
First Phase of the Study with Second Phase of the Study 


Part One: Columbia Research 


Per cent of 
Correct 


Responses .. 


In the first phase of the study the diagnostic test consisted of 
60 items. As stated above, the range in the scores made by 80 
twelfth-grade pupils was 15 to 55 correct responses. On the 
mastery test given one month later the range in scores was 18 to 
57. A comparison of the means of the scores in Test One and 
Test Two indicates a gain of only 1.06. 

In the second phase of the study the Survey Test consisted of 
75 items. The range in the scores made by 79 twelfth-grade 
pupils was 10 to 52 correct responses. On the Achievement Test, 
given two months later, the range in scores was 30 to 74. A com- 
parison of the means of the scores in Test One and Test Two indi- 
cates a striking gain of 28.01 made during the second part of the 
study as contrasted with 1.06 gain made during the first part. 

The total of correct responses made during the first part of the 
study by all of the pupils was 60 per cent of the possible correct 
responses on the diagnostic test, and 62 per cent on the mastery 
test. The total of correct responses made during the second part 
of the study by all of the pupils was 40 per cent of the possible 
correct responses on the diagnostic test, and 77 per cent on the 
mastery test. 

Perhaps the most significant conclusion to be based upon the 
test findings of the second phase of the study is that pupils made 
real gains in the mastery of basic language essentials. Tables II 
and III portray graphically these striking results. 

Table IV lists the factors which pupils felt had helped them the 
most to achieve satisfactory results. This table indicates that the 
Progress Tests followed by class discussions and Self Aids were 
the most helpful factors; teacher explanation and class discus- 


Part Two: Psychological Insti- 
Bureau, English Test Il: Me- tute Test of English Usage, 
chanical Accuracy. Forms J and K. 
Diagnostic Mastery Diagnostic Mastery 
; Scores Scores Scores Scores 
Range of Scores 40 39 Range of Scores 42 44 
: Mean 30.15 58.16 
Per cent 
Correct 
Rn . 60% 62% Responses ... 40% 77% 
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sions were the least helpful. In view of the fact that throughout 
the study the teacher had emphasized “self study” and had 
taught by directing the learning activities rather than by teach- 
ing directly, she felt that this evaluation by the students was a 
true picture of the actual study. . 

All of the pupils, with no exceptions, liked Self-Aids in English 
Usage because, in their own words, 


It boiled down English usage to plain speaking. 

You didn’t need to read over what you already knew to find 
‘out what you didn’t know. | 

It was very helpful because it gave us a place to find out 
how much we didn’t know, a key to correct our mistakes, and 
jo, cae rules to ve why we were wrong—and all this in 


The pupils are very certain that the review will “carry over” 
into their lives after graduation. One pupil wrote: 


I’m certain that it will carry over for the simple reason that 

I want it to. This review I consider the best part of this year’s 

work in English because I knew that I was working on some- 

- thing'that I could use for life, and on something that I could 

~ use to make an impression on others. It was fun to become 
- conscious of speaking correctly. 
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Table IV 
Percentage of Factors Contributing to Satisfactory Achievement 


Points Gained Percentage of Importance 


Contributing - ‘| in Pupil Poll 
Number|Percent} 5 10 15 20 


341 
314 


The writer, however, is not quite so optimistic in thinking with 
her pupils that this English review is bound to carry over. From 
an examination of test results, study notebooks, and pupil reac- 
tions, she feels that with proper guidance IT IS POSSIBLE for 
pupils who have not mastered fundamental language skills to 
attain greater or less degree of mastery in the final semester of 
their senior year. She is convinced that the alert habit of observ- 
ing the written and spoken word can be developed in pupils— 
but not overnight, not in the space of one month, or five months, 
or five years. 

Language habits, like all other habits, must be deeply planted. 
Pupils must be drilled in the correct response until those re- 
sponses come automatically. Moreover, these language skills 
cannot be taught incidentally; they require the full time of the 
English teacher as well as co-ordination from other teachers to 
maintain them. 

Is it, then, too much to ask of any teacher to require complete 
sentence answers instead of fragments, to utilize an occasional 
“essay test” instead of the easy “true and false” type, or to point 
out usage blunders? Only when every teacher becomes language 
conscious is there any real hope for pupils’ mastering the funda- 
mental language skills which will carry over into their future lives. 


Interest Shown by All_.| 245 16% 
General Plan .........}] 134 8 
Usage Newssheet ...-..| 118 1 
Teacher Explanation 110 6% 
Class Discussions .....] 99 | 5 


Further Validation of the C.S.C. Religious 
Attitude Scale for College Students 


Sister ANNETTE 


f bho articles describing the construction and validation of a 
* religious attitude scale for use with college students were pub- 
lished in the Journal of Religious Instruction, June and Septem- 
ber, 1941.1 Data presented at that time and subsequent study 
have shown that this religious attitude scale meets all of the 
requirements of an accurate research instrument. Not only is it 
a highly reliable * instrument, but its validity has been proved 
by three different techniques, namely: (1) consensus of expert 
opinion, (2) discrimination between known groups, and (3) cor- 
relation with actual behavior. Since this attitude scale is being 
used by an increasing number of women’s colleges each year, it 
would seem desirable to present all of the data now at hand con- 
cerning its validity. 

The present report explains in detail the third method of 
validating the scale, namely, that of comparing test scores with 
ratings of actual behavior. 

Ratings of student behavior were secured only after the faculty 
had had nearly eight months in which to get acquainted with the 
students. During the last month of the spring quarter the faculty 
was given a graphic rating scale with the names of freshmen 
who had taken the scale in the fall, to be rated as to Catholicity 
of behavior. It was possible to secure ratings for only twenty of 
these freshmen. The format of the rating scale was as follows: 


Grapuic Rattne Scate or CHRISTIAN BEHAVIOR 


The girls whose names are listed below have received per- 
centile ratings varying from one to one hundred on the C.8.C. 
Attitude Scale in Religion. We are eager to know how these test 
ratings compare with actual observations of behavior. We are, 
therefore, asking you to rate each of these girls as to Catholicity 


* Sister Marie Philip Haley, “An Attitude Scale in Religion for Catholic 
Colleges.” J. Rel. Instruction, June, o, Sept, 1941. 
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of attitude on the graphic scale after her name. Where you can 
clarify your rating by reporting an actual observation please do 
so. For example: 


x 
Mary Jones | | | | 
Below Average Above Exceptionally 
Un-Catholie Average Average Catholic 
Remarks: Goes to Mass on Sundays and ho of obligation, but never 
attends weekday Masses. Skips iction ver possible, 


x 
Helen Brown | | | | 
Remarks: Missed the College Mass last Sunday. After considerable u 
was persuaded to go out to Church for an eleven o’clock 
The girls re —* however, that she left the campus but did aot 
go to Ch 


x 
Jane Olson | | | | 
Remarks: Is a daily communicant. 
If you do not know some of the girls, please leave their rating scales 
. Rate only those whom you know fairly well. 


It was interesting to note the faculty’s comments as they rated 
students on this scale, since most of them objected that an accu- 
rate rating of such behavior would be impossible. Several of 
them felt that this was being “snoopy” or “un-Christian,” and one 
remarked that she was happy she had gone to college in days 
when the student still had a “private life?” Nevertheless, there 
was remarkable agreement among the faculty as to the ratings 
the students should receive, and especially for students at either 
extreme of the scale. There was also a high correlation between 
the composite ratings of the faculty and the total score on the 
attitude scale, as shown in Table III. 


Tasie III.—Correlation Between Total Scores on the C.S.C. 
Religious Attitude Scale and Ratings of Behavior 


Total Scores on Attitude Scale 


Low 
3 
4 

13 


Remarks: 

Remarks: 

High 
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The contingency coefficient derived from this table and cor- 
rected for broad categories is 0.820. This suggests a rather high 
degree of relationship between the two variables compared. 

A sampling of the remarks made concerning the students who 
were rated may throw further light upon the validity of the 
attitude scale. These remarks have been classified according to 


the ratings received on the two variables as follows: 
1. High test scores and high ratings: 

“Is a daily communicant, attends daily Mass.” 

“Daily communicant. Makes Stations of the Cross every day. Edifying 
in every way.” 

“Excellent student in religion, active in class discussion, writes good 

' papers, likes and understands Karl Adam.” 

“Fine knowledge of Christian doctrine. Very alert and interested in 
religion class, eager to perform corporal works of mercy (playing or 
singing for the poor in hospitals, poor farms, etc.)” 

“Overslept one morning and felt badly about missing Mass.” 

“Shows deep understanding and appreciation of family and school in 
relation to the development of the individual toward final goal.” 
“Wanted to live on campus during retreat in order to make a good 
retreat. Called up during Christmas vacation to see if there were any 
girls at the College who had no place to go. Wanted to invite them to 
her home.” 
“Reads religious materials extensively.” 

“Stops to make visits to chapel every morning and sometimes in the 
afternoons.” 

“Spends much time praying in chapel.” 

“Does kind acts, especially to the aged, when she sees them in need.” 
“Seems eager to cooperate in attending student spiritual exercises. On 
the other hand—skipped Father's religion class to finish a chemistry 
experiment.” 

‘“Daily communicant. Home is exceptionally Catholic.” 

2. Medium test scores and medium ratings: 

“Goes to Mass and is very intelligent, rich, good, has high ideals, etc. 
But is definitely a snob as regards the poor, the Negro, the Mexican. 
She believes the rich deserve what they got by their superior acumen. 
“She gets to daily Mass, but rather infrequently during the week to 
Holy Communion.” 

“Her friend tells me she is lacking in faith, but I see her at weekday 
Mass sometimes.” 

“A sincere seeker after truth but has a non-Catholic snobbery in her 


3. Low test scores and low ratings: 
“Confidential information.” 
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“Left us for University of Minnesota. Thought she had enough religious 
education.” 

“Any behavior I have noticed has been definitely un-Catholic. I think 
she tries spasmodically, though.” ‘ 

“Has tried twice this year to miss Mass on Sunday. Shows an almost 
total ignorance of Catholic doctrine. Total misunderstanding of Church’s 
teaching in regard to purity and marriage, will not genuflect at the 
Angelus or make the sign of the cross in public.” 

“Showed no interest or appreciation of Catholic atmosphere or teaching. 

“Knows enough. Grandmother was a good Catholic despite her igno- 
rance!’ Going to Church on Sundays is the maximum of perfection to 
her. Saw nothing objectionable in mixed marriages. Has no concept 
of the life of grace at all.” 

“Goes to Mass on Sundays and holydays of obligation and seldom 
attends weekday Masses, and then only under considerable urging from 
other girls. Skips Benediction whenever possible. Insisted on going 
home the weekend we had Forty Hours Devotion.” 

“Has skipped religion class a few times.” 

“Is the last one in and first one out of chapel for night prayer if she 
can manage it.” 

“Skips night prayer whenever she can. Last in and first out.” 

“No Catholic home influences; undisciplined childhood, resents having 
to make personal sacrifice of getting up for Mass even on Sundays.” 

“Says religion means relation of man to man only and should not be 
reduced to rules.” 

“I know from attending several conferences on this girl that she is 

decidedly un-Catholic. Has no faith whatsoever.” 


4. High test score and low rating: 
“Confidential information.” 

5. High test score and medium rating: 
“Not too generous, I have been told.” 


“I think she knows the theory of being a good Catholic but I know of 
one instance where she took an unfair advantage.” 
6. Medium test score and high rating: 
“Is a daily communicant.” 
“Goes to daily Mass. Enjoys controversial questions which involve a 
discussion of religion.” 
“Has very little training in religion but has used every advantage to 
improve in this matter. Daily communicant. Enjoys religion and 
sociology classes.” 
“Daily communicant. Seems to appreciate her opportunities for religious 
experiences.” 
“Her knowledge is not as superior as her attitude. Will stand for the 
right and make others do the same.” 
“Sits at my table in dining room. From conversations on Catholic sub- 
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jects she seems to have Catholic outlook. Eager for knowledge, but 
because of lack of early training, is ignorant of many points.” 

“She lives in my parish. I saw her at Mass every morning during Lent.” 
“Theme work indicates understanding of the correct order of things in 
the universe (this is the only sort of evidence).” 
“Resigned to mother’s death. Appreciated Masses offered for mother.” 
“When questions of Church history are under discussion her remarks are 
those of a ‘well-adjusted’ Catholic.” 

“The docile daughter of a thoroughly Catholic mother.” . 

“Attends Holy Mass regularly. Never quarrels or disobeys; expresses 
gratitude; tries to be quiet and cooperative.” 

7. Low test score and high rating: 

- “Comes to Mass quite often. Answers above average in religion.” 
“She is dutiful; attends Mass regularly ; begins study promptly and con- 
tinues it; cooperates graciously with others.” 

“Gives impression of antagonism because of previous training. Says she 
has had her first ‘break’ here. Strong will towards what she thinks is 
right.” 

8. Medium test score and low rating: 

“Came from small non-Catholic community. Bright girl—would expect 
improvement.” 

“Doesn’t seem to realize that a right implies a duty. Her work is care- 
less (student service contract).” 

9. Low test score and medium rating: 

“Not above average in attendance at Mass, etc.” 

“Had to go home—absolutely had to—the week-end of Forty Hours 
Devotion.” 

“Would say she gives impression of being extremely un-Catholic. Her 
fundamental intention seems to be good, I think.” 

“Is becoming average. Goes to evening prayer without urging now.” 


A scrutiny of the remarks by persons whose ratings were differ- 
ent from the results of the attitude scale suggests, in several 
instances, that the ratings were biased by factors other than a 
supernatural Catholic attitude, as, for example: 


“She is dutiful”—the reason behind this behavior may possibly be a 
purely natural 

“Begins study promptly and continues it”—needless to say, this no more 
distinguishes a Catholic than it does a Brahmin! 

“Gives impression of antagonism because of previous training. Says 
she had her first ‘break’ here”—This looks as though the rater had 
established a certain amount of rapport with the student (possibly in 
the capacity of counselor) and had secured the student’s cooperation. 
The favorable and purely natural attitude of the student toward the 

- counselor may be misinterpreted as a favorable supernatural attitude. 
The same holds true for “gives impression of being extremely un- 
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Catholic. Her fundamental intention seems to be good, I think.” 
Here the rater, impressed by the student’s first strivings in the direction 
of the supernatural, may have overlooked the fact that when the atti- 
tude scale was filled out by the student, her point of view had been 
different. 

“Is becoming average’—This implies that the student really was below 

average at the time the scale was administered. 

In the light of the above data, the previously published re- 
search, and the experience of faculty counselors over the past 
five years, we feel no hesitation in recommending the C.S.C. 
Religious Attitude Scale for use in colleges for women. It ap- 
pears to be an excellent research tool for analyzing attitude 
changes which take place during the college years. It may, 
consequently, be used as an indirect measure of the effectiveness 
of the college program in inculcating desirable Catholic attitudes. 
In addition we recommend it (1) for diagnosis at entrance to 
college, (2) for individual and group guidance, (3) for helping 
students to chart their progress toward significant college ob- 
jectives and (4) as a device for teaching. 

The attitude scale has not as yet been administered to male 
students. Therefore, we do not know whether the scale is as 
adequate for men as it is for women, and no data on sex differ- 
ences in attitudes have been collected. Further research might 
profitably be directed to this problem. 


‘Suffering accepted and vanquished will place you in a more 
advanced position in your career, will give a serenity which 
may well prove the most exquisite fruit of your life—Cardinal 
Mercier. 


I much prefer a young man who has a different ideal from my 
own, to one without an ideal—Cardinal Mercier. 


Language requires to be tuned, like a violin, and just as too 
many or too few vibrations in the voice of a singer or the 
trembling of a string will make the note false, so.too much or too 
little in words will spoil the message. 


‘Beware of disputes in company. Every man will dispute with 
great good humor only upon a subject in which he is not inter- 
ested.—Dr. Johnson. 
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The Catholic University Research 
Abstracts* 


Professional Attitudes Toward Religion in the Public Schools 
' of the United States Since 1900 


By Sister Mary or Saint Micnaex Husner, 8.H.N., Ph.D. 


This dissertation has attempted to diséover the extent of 
interest and agreement among educators and administrators in 
schools, colleges, and universities of the United States, on the 
question of religion in connection with publicly supported educa- 
tion. The subject is limited in time to the present century, and 
in scope to elementary and secondary schools. The topic has 
many facets, both theoretical and practical: the meaning of 
religious education, the relation which it bears to moral or char- 
acter education, the supposed obstacle of church-state separation, 
and the various proposals considered to meet the need for 
religious education without violation of American democratic 
principles. These phases of the question are treated from the 
viewpoint of both lay and religious educators. A separate chap- 
ter is devoted to the exposition of the Catholic position on religion 
in education. 

In view of the trend toward religion classes in public school 
time and the general readiness in educational circles to venture 
upon any experiment that may aid in character development, the 
present investigation is a timely one. It reveals the purely natural 
concepts of religion and utilitarian views on morality current 
among American educators, together with strongly conflicting 
opinions as to the importance and necessity of religious training 
and the possibility of its incorporation in a public school program. 


The Educational Philosophy of Friedrich Wilhelm Foerster 
By Sister M. Pexacia Hacennorr, M8.C., Ph.D. 


The purpose of this dissertation is to examine Foerster’s educa- 
tional principles with a view to determining the soundness of 
their philosophical basis, to assay the practicality of the methods 
based upon them, and to ascertain their possible educational 
implications for American Catholic schools. 


_ * A limited number of these published doctoral dissertations is available 
in the office of the Catholic University Press, Administration Building, 
The Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. , 
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The plan of the work is as follows. Part One of Chapter One 
deals with the character development of Foerster, stressing 
especially the environmental influences which contributed to the 
shaping of his final views on life. In Part Two of this chapter 
his most outstanding publications are briefly reviewed and 
evaluated on the basis of their literary qualities. In Chapter 
Two his theological ideas and his concept of human nature are 
critically studied in connection with the controversial issues 
which arose on the occasion of their publication. In Chapter 
Three an attempt has been made to show how Foerster, the edu- 
cator, is guided by his philosophical and educational views in the 
evaluation of his environment and to analyze the means he sug- 
gests for fortifying the individual against the negative influences 
which threaten to disrupt his personality. Chapter Four is an 
exposition of his ideas on some specific aspects of modern educa- 
tion which need to be modified in the light of a sound philosophy. 
Chapter Five contains a summary and a general appraisal of his 
educational philosophy. It is the conviction of the writer that 
Foerster’s educational philosophy, while lacking in some respects 
from the standpoint of the fullness of Catholic Truth, embodies a 
view of education that is much more in accord with the nature 
of man and of society than many of our modern pedagogical 
theories. 


Means of Fostering the Missionary Vocation in Catholic 
Primary. 


By Sister Jeanne Marre Lyons, O.P., Ph.D. 


The work of this dissertation comprises two separate studies: 
one, of the Catholic grade schools, the other of Catholic high 
schools in the United States. In both of these divisions there is 
(1) an investigation of current practices in regard to the teach- 
ing of the subject of the missions and of the promotion of interest 
in the missions; and (2) a proposed program of missionary 
education. 

The facts found have been used both to draw conclusions con- 
cerning the present status of the means of fostering missionary 
vocations in our Catholic schools and to serve as a basis for 
two suggested programs of mission education, one for the grade 
schools, the other for the high schools. 
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The program for the grade schools is drawn up in connection 
with the courses of study for religion, English, history, and 
geography. In addition to this the suitability of the Holy 
Childhood Association as a grade school mission society is 
pointed out. The program for the high schools is developed in 
connection with the course of study for religion and through 
selected readings. The aptness of the Catholic Students’ Mis- 
sion Crusade as a high school mission organization is pointed 
out and, in addition, a general program of high school voca- 
tional guidance is outlined in which an attempt is made to give 
the missionary vocation, as well as every other phase of religious 
and sacerdotal vocation, normal emphasis. 


An Experimental Study of Progress in First-Grade Reading 
By Sister M. Nia Sremaacn, 0.8.F., Ph.D. 


This experimental study was undertaken to investigate the 
relationship existing between certain abilities, traits, and skills 
possessed by three hundred first-grade entrants and their sub- 
sequent reading achievement made in grade one. Individual and 
group tests were administered to these subjects before any in- 
struction in reading was given. Reading achievement was 
measured by four standardized tests given in January and in 
June. 

Relationships between reading grade scores and measures of 
the various abilities and traits were studied by sero order and 
multiple correlations, by beta weights, by quartile classification 
of pupils on the basis of reading grade scores, and by the meas- 
urement of overlapping. 

The following factors were found to be most closely sas 
to progress in reading: ) 

1. Auditory discriminative ability 

2. Mental age on the Revised Stanford-Binet Scale. 

8. Visual discriminative ability for letters and words. 

4. Range and depth of information. 

No statistically significant differences were found in the read- 
ing achievement of kindergarten-trained and non-kindergarten 
pupils or between pupils of high and low social-economic status, 
when these groups were equated on the basis of sex, teacher in- 
fluence, and the above-mentioned factors. Several other factors 
were studied and appraised with reference to progress in reading. 
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‘Elementary School Notes 


Salesian Fathers Open New School 

A Catholic Farm School for boys, the first of its kind in the 
State of West Virginia, was opened in December just outside the 
town of Elkins. The Don Bosco Agricultural School, as it is 
called, can accommodate at present only boys of the seventh 
and eighth grades. However, the Salesian Fathers who operate 
the institution have announced that other grades will be added 
later. 


Queen’s Work Releases New Recordings 

Recently released by the Queen’s Work was the first of three 
records made especially for children by Reverend Daniel A. 
Lord, 8.J. This ten-inch record attempts to answer the title ques- 
tion, “Why Do You Go To Mass?”, in a way that children can 
comprehend. Future recordings by Father Lord will include 
such titles as “Your Guardian Angel,” “Where Did You Get 
Your Name?”, “Where Did You Come From?” and “No Wonder 
He Laughed!” 


Negro History Week To Be Observed 


The theme for annual Negro History Week, February 8 to 14, 
1948, is “The Whole Truth and Nothing But the Whole Truth.” 
This program, sponsored by the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History, purports to improve intergroup rela- 
tions by disseminating knowledge of and increasing appreciation 
of the part taken by Negroes in American life and culture. 
Those interested in securing special posters, monographs and 
reports designed to make the observance of this week more ef- 
fective may write to The Association, 1538 Ninth Street, N. W., 
Washington 1, D. C. 


United Nations To Make Appeal for Children 

February 29th, the “extra” day in 1948, has been tentatively 
designated by thirty member countries of the United Nations 
as the date for an International United Nations Appeal for 
Children. On this day, people around the world will be asked to 
give a day’s wages or income or harvest. The National Catholic 
Welfare Conference is one of the twenty-one American private 
relief agencies which will share in the proceeds of the appeal. 
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Bili Permits Parochial School Children To Use Public 
School Busses 

A bill permitting the transportation on public school busses 
of children attending parochial schools in Anne Arundel County, 
Maryland, was passed last November at a special session of 
the Maryland Legislature by a three-fifths majority of the two 
houses. Another bill passed at the same session permitted the 
school board of Charles County to change its bus route if neces- 
sary to transport children to and from schools not receiving state 
aid. Transportation of children to and from parochial schools 
on the same busses provided for public school children has been 
in effect for several years in St. Mary, Baltimore, and Howard 
Counties. 


Nursery School Functions at Lake Success 
A nursery school was recently established at Lake Success, 
New York, for the children of delegates and members of the 
Secretariat of the United Nations. Lea Cowles of the University 
of Alabama has been granted leave of absence in order to serve 
as Director of the International School for Children. 


New Zealand Plans Extensive Pre-School Program 

At present, educators in New Zealand are seriously consider- 
ing state-supported education for children below elementary 
school age. A Consultative Committee on Pre-School Educa- 
tional Services, appointed early in 1945, has lately released 
eighty-four recommendations covering all phases of pre-school 
services. Among these are proposals relevant to teacher-train- 
ing, administration, buildings, parent education, toys and play 
apparatus, health services, and liaison between the kindergarten 
and the home. The committee, in general, deems the kinder- 
garten to be the unit which best answers the present need for pre- 
school education in New Zealand. 


Hawaii Reports Increase in Number of Kindergartens 


Reports from the director of the kindergarten program in the 
public schools in the Territory of Hawaii reveal rapid develop- 
ment of the kindergarten movement. From 1943 to 1946, sixty- 
four kindergartens were established in thirty-seven schools. Ac- 
tion by the 1947 Legislature sanctioned the further establish- 
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ment of thirty-eight new kindergartens in twenty-nine schools 
during the course of the year, and provides for the opening of 
thirty-six additional kindergartens in September 1948. The size 
of the kindergarten classes is limited to twenty-five pupils. 


Publishing House Produces Filmstrips To Accompany 


Probably first among textbooks publishers to develop a series 
of filmstrips to accompany elementary school readers is the Row, 
Peterson and Company of Evanston, Illinois. With the co- 
operation of the Society for Visual Education, this firm produced 
a number of text films to supplement its basic reading publica- 
tion, The Alice and Jerry Series. 


Periodicals Offer Guides to Selection of Broadcasts 

The busy teacher who desires to keep informed about current 
radio programs which may be beneficial to students is advised 
to consult the program list appearing in the Scholastic Teacher. 
Outstanding broadcasts selected by the Federal Radio Educa- 
tion Committee are published each month in this periodical. 
Also valuable to those whose obligation it is to recommend radio 
listening to young people is the Child Study Magazine which 


presents an analysis of children’s radio programs in each issue. 


Schools Evaluate Local Radio Programs 
An example of local efforts to aid parents in directing the at- 
tention of their children to worthwhile radio programs is the 
bulletin, “Good Listening,” prepared by the River Forest, Illinois, 
schools. Programs are listed by hour, day, and radio station. 
Furthermore, each recommendation is made in terms of suit- 
ability for primary, intermediate or upper-grade students. 


N.C.S.S. Releases 1947 Yearbook 

Audio-Visual Materials and Methods in the Social Studies is 
the name of the 1947 Yearbook of the National Council for the 
Social Studies. As the title implies, this yearbook was planned 
to provide social studies teachers with a handbook on audio- 
visual materials and techniques in audio-visual education. The 
pattern followed in the yearbook consists of a general chapter on 
every type of audio-visual material. In each of these chapters 
one of the contributing authors sets forth the unique charac- 
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teristics of the material under discussion, and proposes techniques 
for the successful use of this teaching aid in classroom situations. 
Supplementing every exposition are examples of the manner in 
which these materials were actually employed at both the 
elementary and secondary school levels. 


Publishes Booklet on United Nations for 
University 

_ Teachers in the intermediate and advanced elementary school 
grades are being currently challenged to lead young people to 
an understanding of the function and organization of the United 
Nations. Perhaps the process of arriving at this understanding 
will be expedited by the use of a booklet recently published by 
the University of Nebraska. Working Together in the United 
Nations, as it is entitled, offers a good condensed statement of 
the work of the United Nations. Although it was primarily in- 
tended for school children of the fifth grade level, it may- be 
profitably used by older students or by adults who want a 
simple, understandable explanation of the work of that organiza- 
tion. The booklet is published by the University Publishing 
Company, Lincoln, Nebraska, and sells for twenty-eight cents. 


Secondary School Notes 


Catholic School Official on Commission Which Would 

. Make High Schools Better 

The Rev. Bernardine Myers, O.P., president of the Secondary - 
School Department, National Catholic Educational Association, 
is a member of the Commission on Life Adjustment Education 
for Youth which concluded its first conference at the U. 8. Office 
of Education in Washington. 

The commission acts in an advisory capacity to the federal 
education body and is working toward a revamping of the na- 
tion’s high school system. It was brought out in the commission’s 
conference with the press here that present high school curricula 
are aimed either at the 20 per cent of students who interid to go 
to college or at the 20 per cent who concentrate on technical 
and vocational courses, with the result that the needs of the 
other 60 per cent are inadequately filled. 
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Although members of the commission stressed that they were 
still in the exploratory stage of their work, they indicated their 
feelings that the study of “Ivanhoe,” “Silas Marner,” and Mil- 
ton’s “I] Penseroso” in American secondary schools would soon 
have to be supplemented with courses like “How to Find a Job,” 
“How to Use Leisure Time,” and “Home Management.” 

Questioned as to whether the commission had considered the 
need for more ethical and moral training for American youth 
in the schools, Father Myers replied that this matter had under- 
lain all of the discussions, and that the commission recognized 
the prime position of educational institutions in forming the 
national “conscience.” He said moral training was “the implica- 
tion of all implications” in the group’s work. 

Benjamin C. Willis, superintendent of schools of Yonkers, 
N. Y.,.is chairman of the commission, which includes representa- 
tives of the major national educational organizations. Father 
Myers, in addition to his capacity as an N.C.E.A. official, repre- 
sented the National Catholic Welfare Conference Education De- 
partment at the meeting. Father Myers is director of studies at 
Fenwick High School, Oak Park, Iil. 

Mr. Willis stated that the commission “visualizes programs 
of action at state and local education levels which should result 
in the assembling of facts, techniques, procedures and ways of 
getting useful information which can be made available across 
the nation.” 

“This will doubtless involve more careful analyses than we 
have had in the past of why youth leave high school before 
graduation. It will also focus attention upon pertinent studies 
which have not become generally recognized because of other 
pressures upon education during the war,” he said. 


It was a good answer which a poor woman gave to the question, 
“What is faith?” “I cannot answer well,” she replied. “I am 
ignorant, but I think faith i is taking God at His word.” 


Religion is all or nothing; no mere smile o’ contentment, nigh 
of aspiration; rather, stuff o’ the very stuff; life of life, and self 
of self.—Carlyle. 
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News from the Field 


Juvenile Delinquency Reports 


The broad program of specific action recommended by the 
National Conference on Prevention and Control of Juvenile De- 
linquency is now available to interested agencies and the general 
public. Broken down into a series of 18 reports in booklet form, 
the program covers essentially the entire field of juvenile de- 
linquency. Evolved after months of study, the program repre- 
sents a practical approach on a nation-wide basis to the prob- 
lems of young people which have long remained a challenge to 
every state, county, and community in America. 

Now available also is a handbook, outlining the step-by-step 
procedures to be employed in communities for the holding of the 
state and-community conferences on juvenile delinquency, which 
are the primary recommendation of the National Conference. 


No Push-Button Solution 


Recognizing that there is no push-button method for the pre- 
vention and control of delinquency; that its causes are as varied 
as they are many; with the problem in cities and towns differing 
from that faced in rural areas; the Conference program attacks 
delinquency control and prevention in the manner of a physician 
prescribing for a patient, with overall treatment planned for the 
development in the nation of healthier, happier, and more useful 
citizens. 

The Conference reports are strong in their emphasis on what 
has not been done and what must be done in the field of juvenile 
delinquency. More important, the reports present a blueprint 
for each step which should be taken in any specific locality. for 
fulfillment of the Conference plan of action. 

The reports underscore the lack of uniformity in the national, 
state, county, city, and community approach to the delinquency 
problem.. They discuss examples, where, through coordinated 
effort of public and private agencies and individuals, strides are 
being made toward delinquency prevention and control. At the 
same time, they demonstrate by case examples the archaic and 
often inhuman methods in the handling of delinquents, as well 
as the physically and mentally. ill, too often. fostered in too 
many localities. 
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Penny-Pinching Scored 


The reports also strike at the penny-pinching attitude of some 
state, county, and local governments toward the problem of de- 
linquency whose growth has become an economic as well as moral, 
physical and spiritual evil. But the criticisms are constructive, 
for the Conference believes that only through a complete X-ray 
of the situation as it exists today can the American people be 
educated to recognize that juvenile delinquency not only is a 
national disease for which there are preventive measures; but 
that prevention is far less painful than rehabilitation. 


A “Grass-Roots” Problem 


As the Conference reports indicate, responsibility for the pre- 
vention and control of juvenile delinquency cannot be delegated. 
It must be shared, with the individual, parents, school, church, 
civic groups, social service organizations, police, the courts, and 
various divisions of government cooperating in their specialized 
roles. 

The National Conference, and its Continuing Committee, which 
convened in Washington November 21, 1946, at the call of 
Attorney General Tom C. Clark, was attended by more than 800 
representatives of Federal agencies, state and local governments 
and private welfare groups. It was an “Action” conference. The 
reports listed above are its most important “Tools of Action.” 

A Continuing Committee was entrusted by the National Con- 
ference with the task of carrying out its program. The Com- 
mittee believes its most important objective at this time is to 
promote distribution of the Conference reports on the widest 
scale possible in order that they may reach the hands of individ- 
uals everywhere who may be in a position to translate the rec- 
ommendations into immediate action. 

The distribution and study of the reports is to serve as a base 
for the development of state and community conferences, pat- 
terned on the National Conference. These “grass roots” confer- 
ences, in turn, are the necessary prelude to organized community 
action, where, as the National Conference has stressed from 
beginning to end, the true prevention and remedial action must 
be taken. 

The reports may be obtained from the Superintendent of 
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Documents, United States Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., individually or as a group of-18. The handbook 
on the holding of state and community conferences can be ob- 
tained from the headquarters of the National Conference, tem- 
porarily in the Department of Justice Building, Washington, 
D.C. 


Statement of Hon. Robert P. Patterson 


General Chairman of Brotherhood Week, 1948 


I saw the concentration camps at Buchenwald and Dachau a 
few days after the liberation. No one who saw those places and 
the helpless survivors of them will ever forget the experience. 
Buchenwald and Dachau could not be understood, except as they 
bore witness to the depths that men can sink to when they accept 
and put into practice a doctrine of hate against those who differ 
with them in opinion, religion, or race. The world will see more 
Buchenwalds, more Dachaus, if the time should come again 
when the rule of hate prevails over the spirit of brotherhood. 

We Americans are committed to the cause of world peace. 
Words will not win world peace. We will not reach it unless 
we have a strong, united nation here at home. And a strong 
united nation is an unattainable ideal unless we keep brother- 
hood as the guiding rule of our daily lives. 

Intolerance is bound to produce a divided people, a weak na- 
tion. We may be sure that we will never achieve a lasting 
peace on such terms. 

The unity we had in the war years, when we saw the losses 
and sorrows of war being borne by Americans without distinc- 
tion as to race or religion, when it was plain to all of us that our 
spiritual aims and purposes were far more powerful than our 
differences, is still available as the vital force for peace. The 
understanding and goodwill found in the bond of brotherhood 
will bring us to realize that unity. I know of nothing else that 

That it is the business of public and private schools and col- 

leges to teach skills in living with people who are different in 

national origin, race, religion and all other human variations 
appears to be accepted by educators with practical unanimity. 

There has been in recent years a number of interesting experi- 
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ments and a gratifying development in educational material 
and methods in this field. 

The observance in 1948 of National Brotherhood Week, under 
the auspices of the National Conference of Christians and Jews, 
February 22-29, affords the opportunity of emphasizing the 
necessity of inter-group education, and of securing public sup- 
port for it. We should take advantage of it. The wide interest 
and publicity which this observance stimulates create a favor- 
able ‘atmosphere in which to stress the educational aspects of the 
task of making America “safe for democracy.” 

Recent trips abroad and observations in Europe have deepened 
my conviction, also, that we in America can make no greater 
contribution to this chaotic world than by demonstrating here 
that it is possible for the diverse elements that compose our 
citizenship to live together in mutual understanding and mutual 
respect. To grant to others every right that we claim for our- 
selves would go far to resolve the tensions and conflicts that are 
creating the shambles in which so large a portion of humanity 
finds itself today. 

The Christophers’ Play Contest 

Because of the splendid reception accorded The Christophers’ 
$30,000 Book Awards announced last March, prominent pro- 
ducers and critics of the Broadway stage have urged The 
Christophers to sponsor a play award. This is now a reality in 
the form of a $10,000 contest offering a first prize of $5,000, a 
second of $3,000, and a third prize of $2,000, for full-length plays 
which are good theater, entertaining, and in accord with Chris- 
tian principles instead of against them. Judges of the contest 
which closes November 15, 1948, are Katharine Cornell, leading 
American actress and star of “The Barretts of Wimpole Street”; 
Eddie Dowling, actor and director of “The Time of Your Life,” 
and “The Glass Menagerie”; Oscar Hammerstein II, lyricist of 
“Oklahoma” and “Carousel”; Leo McCarey, director and pro- 
ducer of “Going My Way” and “The Bells of St. Mary’s”; and 
Jo Mielziner, foremost American stage designer. 

Both contests are open, without entry fee, to residents of the 
United States or its possessions, and to Canadian citizens, re- 
gardless of race or religious belief. The Book Awards are 
$15,000 for first prize, $10,000 second prize, and $5,000 third 
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prize, and are outright gifts, as are the Play Awards. All rights 
to manuscripts in both contests remain with the authors, and 
it is said these are the largest outright gifts ever offered in con- 
tests of this kind. Most book or play awards are at least, par- 
tially an advance against authors’ royalties. There is no special 
entry blank, and rules may be obtained free of charge from The 
Christophers, 121 East 39th Street, New York 16. _ 

The Christopher movement, under the direction of Father 

James Keller, M.M., started less than two years ago. It is with- 
out any formal organisation, and has no dues and no meetings. 
The movement is a venture for good whose object, according to 
Father Keller, is to emphasize personal responsiblity and inia- 
tive. The stimulation from association with The Christophers 
encourages large numbers of persons to do whatever they can 
by themselves, but it also encourages them to exert greater 
initiative and influence in any organizations to which they may 
belong. The goal of The Christophers is to enlist 1,000,000 
Americans to bring Christian principles into the fields of educa- 
tion, government, labor and management, and the communica- 
tion of ideas. 
_ The whole Christopher movement is supported by voluntary 
donations which have been sent by Bishops, Priests, Brothers, 
Nuns, and lay persons throughout the country. A considerable 
portion of the funds necessary to carry on The Christophers’ 
work has been supplied by non-Catholics. The latest evidence 
of this is the fact that, even before the public announcement of 
the $10,000 Play Awards, the first four gifts, amounting to 
$3,705, were supplied by non-Catholics. A professor at Southern 
Methodist University sent $5, a lady in Pennsylvania $200, a 
movie executive $1,000, and an investment banker sent $2,500. 

Judges of the scripts coming in steadily for the $30,000 Book 
Awards are Myles Connolly, motion picture writer, author of 
“Mr. Blue” and other works; Father John 8. Kennedy, literary 
editor of The Catholic Transcript and reviewer for the New 
York Times; Clare Boothe Luce, former Congresswoman, author, 
playright, and lecturer; Fulton Oursler, a senior editor of The 
Reader’s Digest, author and lecturer; and Mary O'Hara, author 
of “My Friend Flicka,” “Thunderhead,” and “Green Grass of 
Wyoming.” 
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News in Brief 


Miss Clare Fontanini, of Washington, D. C., noted as a sculp- 
tress and illustrator of many books, has been appointed head of 
the Art Department at the Catholic University of America, it 
has been announced. ; 


A survey of the present and future needs of Georgetown Uni- 
versity made by the president and deans of the university shows 
that $7,850,000 is required for new buildings, improvements to 
the present plant and equipment, and $7,500,000 is needed to 
maintain and expand the current program of teaching and re- 
search. Announcement of these figures was made in connection 
with the launching of an $800,000 campaign for the construction 
of a new gymnasium. 

Under the leadership of Bishop Charles F. Buddy of San 
Diego, the foundation fund-raising campaign for the new San 
Diego University was opened throughout the diocese. 

Upon completion the educational plant will consist of: the 
San Diego College for women; a college for men; the Seminary 
of the Immaculate Heart of Mary; the St. Francis Junior 
Seminary; the Convent of the Sacred Heart; a Catholic mili- 
tary high school, and the Rockne Institute of Technical Arts, a 
technical school for boys, and several other charitable institu- 
tions. 

* 7 

The Rev. Robert I. Gannon, 8.J., President of Fordham Uni- 
versity, was unanimously elected for a third straight term as 
President of the Association of Colleges and Universities of the 
State of New York at the annual convention of the association 
held in Albany. Presidents of 67 colleges and universities in 
New York State were in attendance. 


Five Cincinnati priests, including Msgr. Frederick G. Hoch- 
walt, who is serving as director of the Department of Education 
of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, Washington, have 
been elevated by His Holiness Pope Pius XII to the rank of 
Domestic Prelate with the title of Right Reverend Monsignor, 
it has been announced by Archbishop John T. McNicholas, O.P., 
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News FROM THE 67 


of Cincinnati. The five previously had been honored with the 
rank of Papal Chamberlain. 

The others are: Msgrs. August J. Kramer, director of the 
archdiocesan Catholic Charities; Cletus A. Miller, pastor of 
Annunciation Church; Carl J. Ryan, archdiocesan Superinten- 
dent of Schools, and Henry J. Waldhaus, director of St. Rita’s 
School for the Deaf at Lakeland. 

* 

A branch of the Catholic University of America Engineering 
School is now in full swing at the Army Engineer Center, Fort 
Belvoir, Va., under the guidance of a committee of Army and 
university officials, it has been announced. Eighty-five military 
and civilian personnel at Fort Belvoir are enrolled. Full credit 
is given for all work done at the military post, and degrees ulti- 
mately conferred will be identical with those awarded other 
Catholic University engineering students. 

The dedication of Albertus Magnus Hall, new $1,500,000 
science building on the St. Thomas College campus, has been 
scheduled for March 8 and 9, 1948, it has been announced. 


Aggressive action by Americans leading to improvement in 
street lighting will check one of the nation’s worst traffic killers, 
according to The Street and Traffic Safety Lighting Bureau. 
That killer, the Bureau says, is unsafe visibility in night traffic. 

The nation’s traffic death rate at night, the Bureau says, is 1.8 
times daylight, despite a traffic volume which is 75 per cent less! 

In figures from state accident reporting bureaus, the average 
ratio of fatal to total accidents is: night, 1 in 28; daylight, 1 in 
51. More than 10,000 lives are sacrificed annually in dark-hour 
traffic due to poor visibility, according to the Bureau. 

The Lighting Bureau points out that the nation’s average 
street lighting is minimum for alleys and that where it has been 
improved to adequacy, night killings have been reduced 50 per 
cent. 


To teach by precept is a long road, but short is the road of 
teaching by example because people would rather trust their 
eyes than their ears. 


| 


Book Reviews 
ees of the Proceedings and Addresses of the Forty-Fourth 
ual Meeting, National Catholic Educational Association 


Bulletin. Washington, D. C.: National Catholic Educational 
Association, August, 1947. Pp. 585. $1.00. 


The outlets for Catholic thought on educational problems are 
few. The periodicals which endeavor to make public the think- 
ing of Catholic educators and to keep teachers and administra- 
tors in the field informed on the Catholic interpretation and 
appraisal of progressive changes in education are restricted in 
the attainment of these objectives by a lack of adequate financial 
resources wherewith to invite and reward contributions from 
the best informed minds in Catholic school work. This condi- 
tion is due in great part to the indifferent attitude of many ad- 
ministrators and teachers toward subscribing to Catholic educa- 
tional journals. It is fortunate that one of the privileges of 
membership in the National Catholic Educational Association 
is a right to a free copy of its quarterly Bulletin. The autumn 
issue is devoted to a report of the proceedings and addresses of 
the association’s annual meeting. Without a doubt, the report 
of the 1947 convention held in Boston is one of the most com- 
prehensive and enlightening expositions of Catholic thought on 
educational problems that has ever been printed. The atmos- 
phere of a convention stimulates frankness. Readers who desire 
a candid expression of Catholic opinion on current educational 
problems shall not be disappointed with the Report. Some, 
however, may regret that the Report does not contain more of 
the floor discussions of papers, through which the problems and 
opinions of delegates are expressed, and the practical implemen- 
tation of speakers’ ideas made more perceptible. Though it is 
apparent that the recording and the printing of all this material 
present great difficulty, the report of a convention would be more 
interesting and more satisfactory if it told us not only what 
speakers said, but also what delegates thought of what they said. 
The significance of this point appears more important, when 
we consider that only a small proportion of Catholic educators 
are able to attend the national convention, Certainly, no one 
wants to read more than 585 pages to learn what happened in 
Boston last spring, but, should the papers have been printed 
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in digest form, sufficient space could have been provided for re- 
producing discussions within the limits of the present volume, 
and the Report would have been more complete. Dignifying the 
discussion periods makes for better conventions through more 
active participation by delegates in their deliberations. Re- 
quiring speakers to submit digests as well as complete manu- 
scripts makes for better oral presentation. These suggestions 
may involve increased publication costs. Such should not 
necessarily be the case. Money saved in reducing the printing 
space allotted to papers could be used to print discussions. 
Stenographic service, it is true, is expensive, but satisfactory 
service in this line can be obtained gratuitously from Catholic 
business-education teachers in any of the large cities where con- 
ventions are held. Furthermore, it goes without saying that only 
those statements offered in discussion, which contribute to the 
understanding of the topic being discussed, should be printed. 

- Within the space of this review, it would be impossible to give 
an appraisal of the convention proceedings that would be equally 
appreciative of all the excellent papers read. Two of the out- 
standing contributions are the splendid addresses by the repre- 
sentatives of the hierarchy, one by Archbishop MeNicholas, 
President of the Association, and the other by Archbishop Cush- 
ing, whose diocese was host to the convention. Archbishop 
MeNicholas discusses the interrelations of the rights of parents, 
the Church, and the State in education. He gives a clear and 
timely explanation of these rights and points out the injustice 
and the danger in the State’s usurpation of parents’ rights and 
in its un-American discriminations against poor parents in not 
providing them the necessary opportunity to exercise their liberty 
to educate their children in schools of their choice. He challenges 
the competency of superficial educators, who have never studied 
the basic principles of the natural law, to design a program of 
compulsory education for the children of the masses. He pro- 
poses that solutions to probleme in education be sought through 
conferences of representatives of parents, who know parental 
rights; of religion; who know basic and unchangeable moral 
principals; of schools, who know the function of education; and 
of civil law, who know the province in which the State is supreme, 
its limitations in education, and its obligations arising from 
distributive justice. gait 
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Archbishop Cushing’s address is concerned with the duties of 
parents in education. He decries the disproportionate values 
set on preparing parents for their educational obligations and on 
preparing school teachers. Quoting Pope Pius XII, he ad- 
monishes parents to choose school teachers for their children who 
are like-minded with themselves, and to choose them with all 
the care that is called for by the treasure which they are entrust- 
ing to them. He warns, “. . . we must never allow legislators 
or courts or anti-Catholic spellbinders of the moment to distract 
attention from the central place of the parent and the home in 
all democratic and Christian theory. Whether it be in questions 
of school buses, or emergency school subsidies or any other 
democratic aids to education, no phony plea of conflict between 
Church and State or like smoke screen for secularism or bigotry 
must be permitted to obscure the sovereign right of the parent 
to choose the teachers of his children and the obligation of the 
parent to choose those teachers in accordance with conscience. 
A truly democratic state will always implement a free parent’s 
rights in eduation so long as the right be reasonably exercised.” 

The papers of the seminary department deal with guidance, 
the organization of the content of courses, and accreditation. 
The guidance papers bespeak unusual perception of seminary 
problems and present some sound solutions. The papers on 
courses offer ways and means of relating content to the voca- 
tional and social resonsibilities of the priest. From an adminis- 
trative point of view, the paper on accreditation is most timely. 
It argues for the accreditation of seminaries by state and volun- 
tary agencies in view of the number of priests being called to 
teach in high schools, the prestige and professional standing that 
such recognition would give priests, and the obligation of semin- 
ary authorities to see that pupils who drop out receive credit 
for the work which they have done. 

The college and university department report is concerned with 
curriculum problems, student associations, inter-American edu- 
cational relations, UNESCO, provisions for scholarship among 
teachers, means of guiding students into the profession of teach- 
ing on the college and university level, educational legislation, 
and the conditions of service of lay teachers in Catholic colleges. 
The last topic receives serious consideration; progress in the 
drive to improve the status of the lay teacher is reported; and 
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the techniques of insurance and annuity plans for aiding lay 
teachers are discussed. The report on educational legislation, 
present and pending, concerning colleges is very comprehensive; 
its presentation is not only informative but also practically ad- 
visory. 

The function of Religion in the curriculum, the problem pupil, 
and the question of enrollment restrictions are the focal points 
of the secondary-school department deliberations. The paper on 
unlimited or restricted enrollment poses a question that has often 
disturbed all conscientious Catholic high school principals. 
Though the paper does not solve the problem, it does make some 
wise suggestions as to the administration of Catholic secondary 
schools, if they are ever to provide parents with reasonable op- 
portunity to fulfill the obligations imposed on them by Canon 
Law. To provide more Catholic pupils with an opportunity’ of 
attending Catholic high school, it suggests more high schools, 
the employment of more lay teachers, and the use of parish funds 
to pay pupil tuition. One of the papers on the problem pupil 
offers some practical advice on the guidance of such pupils and 
on procedures for dismissal. A reading of the report of this de- 
partment gives the impression that its program arrangement 
oceasioned undue duplication. Moreover, its papers are light 
on facts and heavy on speculation. 

The elementary school department proceedings contain re- 
ports of panel discussions on readiness for reading, mental 
health, audio-visual aids, and the teaching of Religion. The 
professional tone of the papers is quite high. They are written 
to invite discussion; unfortunately, the proceedings tell us noth- 
ing on this point. Valuable suggestions are given regarding the 
use of audio-visual aids, especially the motion picture. 

The deaf-education section contains good papers on objectives, 
the procedures of curriculum planning, the use of tests, continua- 
tion education for the deaf, and the occupational success of the 
deaf. The matters treated and the method of treatment bespeak 
a high degree of appreciation of the problems of deaf education 
and a practical understanding of the techniques used in training 
the deaf. The paper on improving the curriculum shows an ex- 
tensive knowledge ofthe needs of the deaf in our society. Though 
small in personnel, this department deserves commendation for 
the plan of attack it made on its problems. 
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- The Report also contains a brief digest of the minutes of the 
superintendents’ department meeting held in New York, Novem- 
ber 7, 1946. The function of the schools in war relief services, the 
turnover in the teaching personnel of Catholic schools, bus trans- 
portation, and the cooperation of Catholic schools and commer- 
cial radio stations in educational programs are treated. 

In spite of minor deficiencies, the convention report is a 
creditable testimony of the calibre and extent of the educational 
services of the Catholic Church to America, and of the com- 
petence of the personnel, both teaching and administrative, en- 
trusted with the responsibilities they entail. 

JosepH A. GorHaM. 


Department of Education, 
The Catholic University. 


A History of Western Education, by Harry G. Good. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1947. Pp. vi+575. $5.00. 


This survey of the history of western education from ancient 
times down to the present has been written by Professor Good 
of Ohio State University ‘with a view to inspiring American 
teachers and prospective teachers to study with a broad and 
deep understanding the many present-day educational problems 
which the past has handed down to the present so that they may 
be effective teachers. He is of the opinion that the world today 
“is not perishing for lack of discoverers, it has a fair share of 
able administrators, but it needs most of all effective teachers.” 
According to him the teacher in pursuing a course in the history 
of education should come to realize that the history of education 
is the history of the improvement of education. The improve- 
ment of education depends largely upon the employment of bet- 
ter teachers and the maintenance of better teaching conditions 
which betterments in turn depend upon the selection and pre- 
paration of good prospective teachers for the profession. 

In his comprehensive book the author does not deal merely 
with factual information. The treatment of the growth of 
schools and of educational thought and doctrine is accompanied 
by a description of the pertinent background of the general 
history of society and civilization, stressing the influence of such 
major institutions as the Church and the State. The rule of 
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psychology particularly in modern times is emphasized as a 
powerful factor in the development of the science of education 
and the professional training of the teacher. 

The book is divided into three parts. Part I traces the de- 
velopment of education in the West from ancient Greek times 
down to the Reformation Era; Part II discusses the effects of 
humanism and of realism on the schools, analyzes the efforts of 
new system-builders such as Pestalozzi, Herbart and Froebel, 
and outlines the beginnings and further organization of European 
state systems of education which have influenced directly the 
American system; while Part III makes a fairly detailed study 
of education in the United States. 

Certain statements are made in the book which need to be 
clarified. On page 132 the author contends that the classical 
Roman authors and some Greek writers displaced the medieval 
trivium of grammar, rhetoric, and dialectic. This point of 
view is not supported by the treatise of Vergerio, De ingenuis 
moribus, the curriculum of Vittorino’s school at Mantua, the De 
liberorum educatione of Pius II, and the late Renaissance treatise 
of Sadoleto, De liberis recte instituwendis liber. On page 153 f, 
the discussion of indulgences in the sixteenth century seems to 
infer that it was not necessary for the penitent to confess his sins 
in order to gain the indulgence. Whatever may have been the 
abuses regarding the preaching of indulgences and the giving of 
alms or money payment the Church insisted that the penitent 
receive the Sacrament of Penance. On page 156 it is claimed 
that the Reformation definitely favored the education of girls. 
“Only a few nuns and few wealthy or noble women were edu- 
cated in earlier periods.” Eckenstein’s Women Under Monasti- 
cism, Cannon’s The Education of Women during the Renaissance 
and Watson’s Vives and the Renaissance Education of Women 
credit the Middle Ages and the Era of the Renaissance with con- 
siderable interest in the education of women. On page 157 
Luther is regarded as the first modern writer to urge compulsory 
school attendance. Many modern scholars discredit the claim 
that Luther had any concept of the modern national school 
systems with their insistence upon school education for all chil- 
dren. On page 163 the author in dealing with the Jesuit schools 
states that the Jesuits “became rich and have always catered to 
the wealthy, the aristocratic and the powerful classes.” The 
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Jesuits in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in Europe 
were not concerned with elementary education. Their chief in- 
terest in the education of laymen was the secondary school. 
These schools were free. The tuition of the students was paid 
by endowment. This idea of a free school was not new: The 
Jesuits added to it the note of personal sacrifice, and when the 
endowment was insufficient they were obliged to suffer want or 
borrow money. The endowment was considered adequate if it 
maintained the school buildings, and sheltered and fed the teach- 
ers. The purpose of the endowment was not to enrich the Jesuite, 
but to make the schools accessible. 

The text is not well documented, but suitable bibliographies 
may be found at the end of each chapter for guiding the student 
in further reading. This- work should prove serviceable to 
teachers and students, as well as to all who are interested in 


general culture. 


Department of Education, 
The Catholic University. 


Frank P. Cassiwy. 
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Buswell, G. T., Editor: Arithmetic 1947. Chicago: Supplement- 
ary Educational Monographs, No. 63, October, 1947. University 
of Chicago Press. Pp. 73. Price, $1.50. 

Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, Forty- 
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of a Catholic school to a Catholic parent is the extent to 
which it makes his child love and practice his religion. 
Good textbooks help toward this end. They should be 
Catholic from cove: to cover, in their philosophy, their 
content, and their methods —not books originally written 
for public schools and dressed up to appeal to Catholic 
schools. 

It costs us more to produce Catholic books because their 
sale is necessarily restricted —but it does not cost you more 
to buy them. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1912 
TO DEVELOP TRULY CATHOLIC TEXTBOOKS 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


3441 N. ASHLAND AVENUE + CHICAGO 13, ILLINOIS 


PRIESTS and EDUCATORS know the value of 


THE AMERICAN ECCLESIATICAL REVIEW 


For example, the issue of December 1947 


@ THREE ECONOMIC NEEDS OF THE 1880's AND OF THE 1940's 
—by Bishop Francis J. Haas 


@ SOME PROBLEMS OF THE CHURCH IN MEXICO 
—by Rev. James A. Magner 


@ CATHOLIC TRUTH IN THE NEWSPAPERS 
—by Rev. Maurice Fitzgerald, C.S.P. 


@ A PROPOSED GUIDE TO THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 
—by Rev. John H. Harrington 


@ THE CATHOLICITY OF THE CHURCH 
—by Rev. Joseph C. Fenton 


50c per copy _ Per year U. S. and Canada $4.50 _— Foreign $5.00 
Address: 


THE AMERICAN ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW 


THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 
WASHINGTON 17, D. C. 
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Chuck White goed to Baws Coming Attraction 
rune nto Variety and liveliness will continue 
to mark TREASURE CHEST in the: 
Second Semester. Each issue, will 
have its surprises besides new 
Sinstaliment# the various pepular 
features alfeady appearing. 


THIRD 

PUBLISHER 
INC. 


Pin-ups will include the Vestments of the 
Mass, the Smithsonian Institution, the 
Prayer before a Crucifix, Palomar 


Observatory, Earthquakes, etc. Gulliver's Travels will be the next in 


the Illustrated Classics series and will 
be followed by Robin Hood. 
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the prose and poetry series 


the st. thomas more edition 


edited by julian |. maline, s.j., ph.d. and 

wilfred m. mallon, s.j., ph.d. with illus-- 

trations by guy brown wiser, joseph 

stahley, and claude e. leet and copyright, 

1948, by the I. w. singer company, 
inc., at syracuse, n. y. 


for the 
high school 
level 


the st. thomas more edition 


@ The 1948 revisions of the Catholic PROSE 
AND POETRY SERIES are edited by outstand- 
ing Catholic educators. Keyed to the newest dio- 
Cesan courses of study, this program is worthy of 
your best teaching efforts. @ The Catholic way of 
life is emphasized by well-known Catholic authors, 
bespeaking a permanent interest in Catholic litera- 
ture. @ The themes of the present 7th and 8th 
grade books lead smoothly into the 9th grade for 


an uninterrupted course from grade 7 through 12. 


IHE L.W. SINGER COMBRANY, ING. SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


In answering advertisements please mention Tue Review 


q@ The Sc. Thomas More Edition has been com- 
pletely reorganized and re-styled in a new format 
that lends a persuasive invitation to good reading. — 
Colorful illustrations match the moods of the 
authors. @ Workbooks and teachers’ manuals 
will be available for each text. @ With a back- 
ground of service to Catholic schools through 
earlier editions, the newest PROSE AND 
POETRY SERIES is presented confidently; it is 
everything that you have come to expect of the 
L. W. Singer Company's i 


OF ENGIAND 
PROSE AND POETRY Es, 
a complete literature study program Ta ae 
PROSE AND POETRY oy 
hs 
: 
- - - = | 
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FAITH AND FREEDOM READERS 


| Prepared under the auspices of the Commission on Ameri- 


can Citizenship of the Catholic University of America 


This complete basal reading series for grades 1-8 provides Catholic schools with all the 
material necessary for modern instruction in reading and the development of reading 
skills. Each story exemplifies a religious or ethical principle; all the stories are written 


_ with directness and simplicity. Careful vocabulary control. Unusually fine illustrations. 


Reading Readiness, Pre-Primers, Readers, Workbooks, Teachers’ Aids. 


Boston 17 New York 11 GINN AND COMPANY 


Chicago 16 8=Atlanta Dallas 1 Columbus 16 San Francisco Toronto 5 


LITURGICAL SYMBOLS 


Twenty cards sym- 
bolically illustrating the principal 
mysteries of the Redemption and 
the Sacramental Life of the 
Church. Designed especially. for 
classroom use. Produced on heavy 
colored railroad board in from two to four colors, by silk-screen 
process. Cards measure 11 by 14 inches. 


Per set (boxed), $2.75 
THE LITURGICAL PRESS 


St. John’s Abbey Collegeville, Minn. 


In answering advertisements please mention Tae Review 
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The MESSENGERS are a vitalizing force 
during the entire school year—the Second 
Semester as well as the First . . . Appearing 
weekly, the three School MESSENGERS present 
fresh and stimulating study material in current 
events, civics, citizenship, geography, 
history, science, and religion. May we send 


you trial copies of the first three issues of 
the Second Semester. 


To teachers engaged in the, religious instruc- 
tion of Catholic children who do not attend 

a parochial school, the three Confraternity 
MESSENGERS are a valuable aid. We shall 
be glad to send you sample copies or accept 
trial orders for the Second Semester now. 


CITIZENSHIP AND 
CURRENT AFFAIRS 
GOOD CITIZENS, official hand- 
book of the Catholic Civics 
Clubs of America, (10c), 

and 


GEO A THE TEACHING OF CURRENT 
AFFAIRS, a Teacher’s Manual, 


PFL AU M prepared by the Commission 
on American Citizenship of the 
PUBLISHER | Catholic University of America, 
INC. (10c). 
Both available through GEO. 
124 E. THIRD ST,, A. PFLAUM, Publisher, Inc. 
DAYTON 2, OHIO 
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SELF-AIDS IN ENGLISH USAGE 


By L. J. O’Rourxe, Ph.D. 
For Grades 8 and 9 and High-School Review 


SELF-AIDS 
Teaches the principles of usage in the order of their relative importance for mastery: 
The book is divided into three main parts. Part One deals with essentials, Part 
Two with principles of secondary importance, and Part Three with finer points. 
Is based on the sequence of English-usage points established in the nationwide 
Carnegie survey of English usage: 


Diagnoses individual difficulties, makes individual assignments, and provides for 
self correction. 


Net price to schools, 96c per copy, plus postage 
Special examination copy, including Teacher’s Handbook, 
$1.00 postpaid. Thirty days’ free examination if desired. 


Special Offer: With each order for an examination copy of Self-Aids the pub- 
lisher will, upon request, send without charge a digest of a thesis by Sister Marie 
Chantal, LH.M., entitled “A Study in the Teaching of Basic Language Essentials,” 
which is the study described in this issue of The Catholic Educational Review. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
Post Office Box 1117, 
Lake Alfred, Florida 


LESSONS IN LOGIC 


the late Most Reverend William Turner, S.T.D. 


Bisho B and P 
Philowo the Cotholt 
‘of 


merica. 
* The problems of logic are approached by the 
route which extended experience in the class- 
room has proved to be the easiest. 


% This text is based on the traditional scho- 
lastic theory of knowledge. Wherever it 
touches on philosophical principles, the prin- 
ciples which it invokes in justification of the 
rules of logic are those of scholastic psychol- 
ogy and metaphysics. 


8vo, 1935 impression handsomely bound full cloth, 302 pages 
Price $1.50 


THE CATHOLIC EDUCATION PRESS 
Washington 17, D. C. 
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Trinity College 


A CATHOLIC INSTITUTION 
FOR THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN 


Beautifully Located in the Immediate Vicinity 
of the Catholic University 


Washington 17, B. C. 


Incorporated under the Laws of the District of 
Columbia and empowered by Act of Congress to 
confer degrees 


Conducted by the 


Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur 


For Particulars, Address 
THE REGISTRAR OF THE COLLEGE 
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New chemistry texts—classroom tested 


CHEMISTRY IN ACTION 


BY RAWLINS AND STRUBLE. A brand-new text which features (1) 
organization to fit any standard course; (2) nine units, with forty-six teach- 
able problems; (3) complete review questions for each problem; and (4) 
modern treatment of atomic energy, vitamins, plastics, insecticides, ete. 
With new manual: Chemistry in Action in the Laboratory (Rawlins and 
Struble). 


SEMIMICRO LABORATORY EXERCISES 
IN HIGH SCHOOL CHEMISTRY 


BY FRED T. WEISBRUCH. A new manual for teachers who are discover- 
ing that the semimicro method frees them for more individual instruction, 
provides greater flexibility in laboratory programs, is less expensive and 
neater than traditional methods. No microscopes are needed. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 


W HIPPLE-J AMES 
BASAL 
GEOGRAPHIES 


The earth and man’s use of it pre- 
sented so as to insure an understanding 


of the fundamentals of geography. 


Our Earth and Using Our Earth arouse the interest of young children in the 
world about them, give them a clear and full understanding of carefully selected 
basal concepts, and lead them to observe and learn directly from their own en- 
vironment. These books provide for the acquisition of a fundamental geographic 
vocabulary and for the gradual development of map concepts. 


Our Earth can be read with ease by third-grade qsachens 
children; Using Our Earth by fourth-grade “*e 
children. Either book can be used independ- 

ently of the other. 
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Vol. 1517-1947 80, over 900 pages $4.00. 


been brought up to date through World War Il. There are {jf . 


many new illustrations’ and maps. The latter are of the. 
modern type used by the State Department and the U. S. Air 
Corps. This text is the first in its field with these up to the 

very finest you can use. fee 
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Rr. Rev. Parmicx J. PuD. 
Rector of The Catholic Universiey of 


Rev. Frank P. Cassiwy, 
Prefer Education 


A Survey of the Development of Eduestional Theory and Practice : 


section dealing with the Ancient Period delves more extensively . 
into the history and civilization of the particular peoples.” In 
the treatment of the other three divisions—Christian, Renaissance 
and Reformation, Modern—certain features have been introduced 
into the text which cim te chow thet the school must not bb muds. . 
to stand for the whole of the educational process. 


entirely new. Present-day educational movements are interpreted 
in the light of the. psychological influences and history pertinent 
to the period. The discussion of the development of modern state 
systems of education has been carried down to the opening of the. 
second World War. 


Cloth, xxvi + 649 pages........ da epic de Price $4.00 
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